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Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 
Metropolitan atmosphere... 
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After Theater, except Mondays 
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YEAR AFTER YEAR THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE UNUSUALLY FINE CRAYONS 
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CRAYOLA — This smooth, brilliant, perfectly made wax 
crayon is ideal for school crafts as it works equally well on 
paper, wood and fabrics. Packed 8, 12, 16 and 24 colors to 
the box. 
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PERMA—Pressed Crayon is a 
strong, clean, brilliant medium 
—beautiful in color and texture. 





Adapted for broad work or fine 
SCHOOL, CRayons detail. Packed 8 and 16 colors 
to the box. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC—A high grade 
white dustless blackboard cray- 
on. Clear, distinct marks easily 
seen and quickly erased. 144 
sticks in a metal box. 


ARTISTA—Water Colors are 
smooth flowing vibrant paints 
—brilliant, transparent, with 
excellent mixing qualities. No. 
08: eight color assortment of 
semi-moist paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., New York 
aun distributed by Fond du Lac School Supply Co.a 
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ee first resolution adopted by the Delegate 
Assembly pledged, among other things, for 
education of such sort as to keep us emotionally 
balanced in a world of propaganda, turmoil 
and hate. A problem 
is at hand. What is 
the function of Amer- 
ican education during a period when the fibre 
of civilization is under worldwide strain? How 
can we remain neutral in spite of the whirl 
of propaganda? How can we best demonstrate 
to the world that a democracy can survive a 
crisis? The answers to these and other ques- 
tions have been attempted by the Educational 
Policies Commission in a pamphlet issued un- 
der the above title. We present the gist of it 
which may assist in clarifying and setting out 
more clearly the issues now perplexing many 
educators. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND 
THE WAR IN EUROPE 


“Probably no events in the past quarter-century 
have so profoundly stirred the American people as 
those connected with the present European war. 
Youths and adults are eager to share in appraising 
the significance of these happenings, anticipating 
their outcomes, and developing a policy for the 
American people with reference to them. 

“In such circumstances there are several courses 
of action open to those in charge of the educa- 
tional program. One possibility is to forbid dis- 
cussion of such issues in the school and in other 
activities under the control of the teacher. An- 
other possibility is to give free rein to the dis- 
cussion of this question with neither guidance nor 
stimulation on the part of the teacher. 

“An adequate sense of professional responsibility 
will not approve either of these extremes. Neither 
repression of discussion nor abdication of respon- 
sibility is an appropriate policy for American edu- 
cation. At such a time as this, the schools should 
serve as centers of community deliberation with 
reference to the pending issues. They should not 
evade any question which is pertinent to a better 
understanding of the international situation and of 
America’s relation to it. The education of a free 
people should know no undebatable propositions. 
Confusion, ignorance, and indifference are not the 
same as impartiality. 

“This is not to say that every class every day 
must discuss international trends or that the emo- 
tions of little children should be harmfully over- 
estimated by contemplation of the horrors of 
modern warfare. So to disrupt the orderly proc- 
esses of education is neither desirable nor necessary. 
But in classes dealing with such subjects as con- 
temporary social and economic problems, current 
events, geography, history, foreign languages and 
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literature, due provision should be made for a 
sane and realistic use of present events as ma- 
terial for study, illustration, and analysis. Literary 
and debating societies, forums, assemblies, lecture 
courses, history clubs, and the like should also 
be active in this field.” 

Discussion should be kept on an educational 
basis. All viewpoints should receive a hearing 
before an attentive and open-minded audience. 
The resources of scholarship should be drawn 
upon to lend depth and significance to discus- 
sions of international questions. A background 
of knowledge will check irrational prejudices 
and decisions. 

Discriminating judgment is essential. Both 
sides in the war are anxious to be absolved 
of responsibility for it. Hence, claims of both 
sides should be checked to distinguish, as the 
President said, between ‘mere rumor” and 
“verified fact’. This requires some insight into 
the way news is gathered, written, transmitted, 
and censored. 

Discussions of international matters should 
be guided toward their bearing upon the long- 
term welfare of the American people. The 
public schools have no obligation to defend 
the interests of either side. 

Children descended from the warring peoples 
sit in all classrooms. They may have strong 
prejudices or opinions. Minority opinions and 
rights should be respected. American schools 
are obligated to foster tolerance and fair play. 

The Commission goes on to say that prob- 
lems of preparedness need calm examination 
in connection with our foreign policy; points 
to the significance of M-Day; foreign policy 
should not displace attention to domestic prob- 
lems ; and, concludes a case for the preservation 
of cultural values with—: 

“The lamps of learning were kindled long ago. 
They have burned in caves and log cabins, as well 
as in great buildings erected*by wealth and power. 
We may be sure that no barbarism, new or old, 
can extinguish them forever. Should society enter 
upon an age of scorn and neglect, even should the 
wrath of men tear down the very walls of school 
buildings, as it burned the library of Alexandria, 
should one or all these lamps be put out, some 


hands will rekindle them, and will defend them 
for a better day.” 
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8 eee more there are rumblings about the 
necessity for grooving education back into 
the fundamentals. Educators are exhorted to 
get back to the old-fashioned theory of the 
“three R’s’”, and to dish them 
out straight without frills and 
trappings. We heard the same 
thing in the early 30’s. It is plain that some 
of these commentators upon the modern school 
are under the impression that reading, writing, 
and arithmetic have been elbowed into minor 
positions in the school program. 

An explanation of the development of the 
modern curriculum and the responsibility for 
it presumably would fail to satisfy the reveren- 
tial adherent of the ‘three R’s’”. That sort of 
critic had better be taken at his word, and that 
alone. For lack of something constructive or 
to the point he hauls out shop-worn phrases 
and tries to make the most of them. He has 
heard about vocational training and guidance, 
school citizenship, school conservation projects, 
health work, athletics, or some of the other 
phases of school work which distinguish it from 
the uninteresting routine of the old days. From 
this he surmises that reading, writing, and arith- 
metic have been relegated to the back seat. 

Let’s face the facts, and take reading for an 
example. Reading receives far more emphasis, 
both in quality and quantity, than in the days 
of cherished memory. Our present pupil gets 
more reading instruction by virtue of a longer 
school year, through regular attendance, by 
better grading of classes, and by correlation 
of reading with other subjects. Not only does 
he have a more extended reading experience 
but the materials are better adapted to promote 
his progress. Reading is recognized as the tool 
upon which his success in other subjects de- 
pends, for, obviously, the laborious reader has 
difficulty in grasping the content of other texts. 
As a result, the teaching profession as a whole 
has exerted unprecedented effort toward the 
development of reading speed and comprehen- 
sion. During the holidays a high school teacher 
of English visited the schools of a neighboring 
city. She devoted most of her visitation to the 
first grade. When asked why a high school 
teacher sought out the first grade for observa- 
tion, she explained that she wanted to see reme- 
dial reading methods. The pro-fundamentalists 
apparently haven’t heard of remedial reading 
by which children are dealt with individually. 
Nor, have they heard of reading clinics, read- 
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ing circles, diagnostic tests, work-books, graded 
reading lists, eye-span research, and the many 
devices which have made reading a top-notch 
subject of the present era. 

It’s a far cry from the old days when pupils 
had one reader a year. Today they have dozens 
of supplementary readers, room libraries and 
school libraries. It is advocated by many school 
people that the entire distributable proceeds of 
the state common school fund be applied to 
the purchase of library books. A normally 
progressing fifth grader today may read more 
books in one year than his father read during 
his whole elementary school course. This is no 
reflection upon father, as the emphasis and the 
materials were not at hand in his day. Evidence 
could be recited without limit that the so- 
called fundamental subjects are receiving proper 
attention. 

There is another flaw in the contention for 
sticking to fundamentals. Who can settle the 
question, What are the fundamental subjects? 
When the absolutist, positively sure of his 
stand, attempts to answer the question, the 
stage is set for a never-ending argument. The 
courses of study are responses to values and 
needs as expressed by the public, the pupils, or 
by legislative fiat. To those who deplore the de- 
emphasis of the “three R’s” we suggest a thor- 
ough investigation of the facts. 

<M 

r THIS issue we conclude the major business 

transactions of the Representative Assembly. 
It is hoped that members will give attention to 
the various actions of the delegates as pre- 
sented in JOURNAL issues. 
Committee reports and res- 
olutions, when adopted by 
the delegates, become the policies of the asso- 
ciation and guides for future action. At times 
there are inquiries as to why the association 
officers and committees favor or oppose certain 
legislation. The invariable explanation is that 
the legislative attitude has been pre-determined 
by the delegates and the inquirer is referred to 
the previous adoption of resolutions or reports 
upon the subject. Of course, individual mem- 
bers may not concur in policies voted at the 
annual meeting, but, as in all democratic or- 
ganizations, the will of the majority must be 
complied with. It is urged, therefore, that the 
business transacted by the Representative As- 
sembly be examined as set forth in the Novem- 
ber, December and January JOURNALS. 


KNOW ASSOCIATION 
POLICIES 
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Principal, Two Rivers H. S. 
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Au Achiewement 


Sees day’s work was nearly done, when a 
committee of students entered the office and 
requested a conference with the principal. Little 
suspecting at the moment the importance of 
this mission, he listened to their story. The an- 
nual election of class officers was at hand and 
nominations had already been made in the 
usual manner. 

“We wish to protest,” they said, “against 
the nominations made by the nominating com- 
mittee of our class. We don’t believe these 
nominees are acceptable to the majority of the 
class. Is there anything we can do about it?” 

“It’s too late, according to your election rules, 
for a student to run as an independent candi- 
date,” the principal replied, ‘but you may write 
on your ballot the name of any student you 
wish for any office.” 

Might they organize to secure the election 
of those whom they favored? Yes, of course. 
And this was the beginning of a movement 
destined to prove most significant in the civic 
life of the students of Washington High school. 
The report of this committee spread quickly, 
and other classes organized in the same way. 

The point at issue challenged the method of 
nominating class officers as provided in the 
constitution: the retiring officers, with the fac- 





The Constitutional Convention gave Two River students a meaning- 
ful experience in the workings of a democratic form of government. 
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ulty class adviser, acted as a nominating com- 
mittee. For some fifteen years this had been 
done, and with no more than a chance com- 
ment now and then bade fair to continue for 
years to come. 

Now spread a cry against what certain groups 
chose to call ‘teacher domination”. The local 
newspaper, thanks to cub reporting, took up 
the cry. This publicity was followed by stories 
of like tenor in newspapers in several other 
cities within a radius of a hundred miles. In 
brief, according to these reports, there had 
been not only a protest, but something like a 
strike or a walk-out. 

Of course, there had been nothing of the 
kind. Most significant of all, the point under 
protest was inherent in the plan which had 
been drafted by students and operated by stu- 
dents themselves with no faculty interference 
whatsoever. Obviously, if any part of the plan 
was unsatisfactory, an amendment by the stu- 
dents was in order. The students now protest- 
ing had asked for an explanation of their 
rights. This had been given, and they pro- 
ceeded at once to do just what they had been 
told they might legally do. 

Then followed a period of the keenest ex- 
citement, in which students, teachers, and the 
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community at large participated. Political ma- 
chinery was at once set up by rival groups. 
Soon in each class in the six-year high school 
there was much talk of “independents” versus 
“regulars” —of “liberals” versus ‘“‘conserva- 
tives’. Never before had there been so much 
campaigning—meetings at students’ homes in 
the evening, sessions extraordinary at the Com- 
munity House, laying of plans for the election 
of favored candidates. Naturally, the so-called 
independents lent most color to the contest, 
the assumption being that they had more sup- 
port than the “regular” nominees. 

Election day came, and, despite a feeling of 
somewhat disturbing uncertainty, the election 
went off without a ripple. The voting was 
legal, conforming, as previously, to all regula- 
tions of the student election system. The re- 
sults were quite exciting. Some of the inde- 
pendents—those whose names were written on 
the ballots at the polls—were elected; in most 
cases the regular nominees were successful. 

The belief of some students that the system 
was not democratic, all arguments aside, left 
the issue clear: Should the movement be ig- 
nored? Or, should the faculty co-operate with 
the student body in drafting a new plan? There 
could be only one answer. 

The Civic Service Society, seniors enrolled 
in the class in Problems in Democracy, issued 
a call to each of the six classes to elect dele- 
gates to a constitutional convention. Now en- 
sued a series of meetings of no ordinary char- 
acter. In order that the work might be thor- 
ough, the convention met only once or twice a 
week. No mock convention, no mere drama- 
tization, could have been half so real to these 
students. The task at which they now set to 
work had all the elements of actuality. In the 
background of their minds was the Constitu- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia in 1787. 
Fortunately the chairman of the convention, 
elected by the delegates, was a senior whose 
quiet poise, sane judgment, and genuine in- 
terest peculiarly fitted him for leadership in 
so difficult an undertaking. 

Week after week the debating continued. 
The chief questions were these: What shall 
be the functions and powers of the faculty 
class adviser? What shall be the qualifications 
of candidates for office? How shall candidates 
be nominated? Several plans were written on 
the blackboard and thoroughly pondered. What 
shall be the qualifications for independent 





candidates? How may the Constitution be 
amended? Who shall have general charge of 
the elections? No small tact and skill were re- 
quired of the chairman to thread his way 
through a maze of conflicting ideas and plans. 

For months the convention continued. At 
length, faced with a formidable array of reso- 
lutions, a committee on detail and style began 
the difficult task of reducing this material to 
order and accurate wording. The preamble 
stated the principles on which the plan was 
based: 


“We, the students of Washington High school, 
in order to conduct the annual nomination and 
election of class officers with the greatest possible 
degree of democracy and efficiency; to choose 
candidates best fitted, by reason of scholarship, 
leadership, service, and character, for the duties 
of office; and to gain real experience in the con- 
duct of civic elections, have established this 
Constitution,” 


Then followed a series of discussions in the 
six classes through the home rooms. The work 
of the convention was subjected to searching 
criticism. On March 21 a movement that had 
begun the preceding October was concluded 
when the plan was adopted by the classes. 
Briefly, it provided that in order to be a candi- 
date for office a student must have at least a 
“C” average for the preceding year. It pro- 
vided for a nominating committee consisting of 
the retiring president and secretary and three 
members elected by ballot in each class; inde- 
pendent candidates and amendments; man- 
agement of the election by the Problems in 
Democracy class; election officials—judge and 
assistant judge of elections, clerks and assistant 
clerks of elections, and election typists. 

The following September the plan was put 
into operation. That was seven years ago. Since 
then, modified by amendments passed from 
time to time, the election of class officers has 
continued. Only one basic change has been 
made. After several years of trial, the nom- 
inating committee was abolished and a primary 
election was adopted. There is no longer talk 
of teacher domination, real or imagined. 

The visible product of this undertaking— 
the written document—is not so important. 
The experience itself —the process whereby 
these students attained a worthy end that they 
genuinely desired, in which there were, as 
always, leaders and followers—was a substan- 
tial achievement in education and democracy. 
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The Status of The 


STATEMENT FOR PRESENTATION TO THE 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY, W.E.A., 
ON NOVEMBER 2, 1939 


Mark H. Ingraham 
Chairman, University Retirement Board 


ee the last two years I have made a report 
to the delegate assembly for the three re- 
tirement boards—Public School, Normal School 
and University—concerning the financial status 
of the Retirement System, and particularly con- 
cerning the account of the Retirement System 
with the general fund of the state. This year 
not only the three boards but your newly ap- 
pointed Committee on the Welfare of the 
Retirement System have asked me to make such 
a report. I must accept, however, full respon- 
sibility for its content as I have not had an 
opportunity to present it either to the retire- 
ment boards or to your committee. 

Your committee has consisted of Miss Ogden, 
chairman, Mr. Darling, and myself, with the 
president and secretary as ex-officio members. 

This report is divided into three sections: 

I. The status of the account of the Retire- 
tirement System with the general fund 
of the state. 

II. Legislative problems which have affected 
the Retirement System. 


III. The financial status of the investments 
of the system. 


I 


Between the election of the present Governor 
and his inauguration, the previous Adminis- 
tration started the machinery to transfer to the 
Retirement System all amounts held in the 
general fund to its account. The legality of this 
action was questioned and the Secretary of 
State refused to take the responsibility for 
ordering the transfer. Court action was insti- 
tuted to force the Secretary of State to issue 
such an order. The matter was carried to the 
Supreme Court of the state. This court ruled 
that there was no evidence of need for haste 
in this transfer and for that reason the court 
would not order immediate action since con- 
sideration of such action could be had later 
without prejudice to the interest of the parties 


Mt 


involved. The court did not rule on any of the 
legal questions involved except that of forcing 
the immediate transfer of funds, and neither 
party in action questioned the state’s obligation 
ultimately to make such transfers to the Re- 
tirement System. 

After the present Administration was inau- 
gurated, representatives of the Annuity Board, 
the three Retirement Boards and your Asso- 
ciation had conferences with the Governor, 
who promised careful consideration of the 
question and actually included in all budget 
estimates amounts sufficient to carry out the 
program of transfers that the boards had 
urged upon this and previous Administrations. 
Representatives of these same groups also met 
with the Joint Finance Committee. The fact 
that the legislature adjourned without having 
passed an adequate tax bill has resulted to date 
in no further transfers being made from the 
general fund. Although the retirement boards 
feel that this question should be kept alive 
continuously, it is their opinion that for the 
next few weeks no action should be taken until 
it is clear whether the financial problems of the 
state are to be solved by administrative or leg- 
islative action. The fact that the problem has 
increased in gravity is obvious when it is 
known that not only has the interest for one 
year become due since the last transfer was 
made, but also that the surtax for the year 
1938-39 was approximately $950,000 short of 
meeting the requirements of the retirement 
fund which became due in June, 1938. 


II 


During the current legislative year various 
bills connected with the Retirement System 
have been introduced. I will mention three of 
these: 


(1) A bill was introduced by Senator Bolens 
which would limit the total assets held in the 
Retirement System. I believe this bill was 
drawn upon the supposition that the obliga- 
tions to the teachers were fixed by the length 
of service and age of retirement rather than 
by the amount deposited, personally and by 
the state, to their accounts with the interest 
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accrued thereon. If we had a fixed scale of 
retirement allowances, the state might possibly 
set up a reserve fund that would also be fixed 
in amount, though the difficulty of doing so is 
one of the disadvantages of such a system. 
Since, however, our system is not of this type, 
it was important that no limitation be set on 
the amount that may be in the fund. In fact, 
the limitation suggested would bankrupt the 
system in the near future. Representatives of 
your committee, the Retirement Boards and the 
Annuity Board appeared against this bill, and 
the Annuity Board was also represented by 
legal counsel. The teachers of Milwaukee were 
likewise represented. Careful explanation of 
the nature of our system was made which I 
believe was of considerable value. The bill was 
never brought out from the committee. 

(2) A bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive Catlin which would have decreased the 
amount that need be in the contingent fund 
at any time, would have decreased the state’s 
contribution to each teacher by $25 per year, 
and would have made it necessary for a teacher 
to teach twenty consecutive years in the system 
to get the benefit of the amount deposited by 
the state. The representatives of the teachers 
appeared at the hearing on this bill pointing 
out that especially for the lower paid teachers 
the decrease in the state deposit by $25 would 
be a very material loss, and that the educational 
value of the system would be largely frustrated 
by the provision requiring a person to have 
taught twenty consecutive years in the system. 
However, representatives of the teachers frankly 
stated that there were questions regarding our 
Retirement Plan which might be carefully con- 
sidered by a committee, and certain changes 
might possibly be made. The Committee of 
the House treated the teachers’ representatives 
most courteously and invited them to bring in 
a week later those changes which they felt 
might be made in the bill. At the next hearing 
the teachers’ representatives suggested that the 
amount in the contingent fund at any time 
might be decreased but only in such a way as 
to keep this fund actuarially adequate to meet 
its needs. Essentially this means a slowing 
down of the state’s transfers to the fund but 
not a cancellation of any of them, nor the 
postponement of any payment from the fund. 
This suggestion was made after having secured 
adequate actuarial advice. The teachers’ repre- 
sentatives suggested that persons of limited 





service in the system be not allowed to with. 
draw their own deposits upon leaving the teach- 
ing profession unless they also forfeit the right 
to the state’s deposits. It was felt that persons 
not willing to cooperate with the state towards 
saving for their old age should not have the 
benefit of the state fund. The teachers’ repre- 
sentatives requested, moreover, that no change 
in the amount deposited by the state to the 
credit of the teachers be made. The original 
bill was withdrawn by Mr. Catlin and he in- 
troduced in its place a second bill essentially 
containing the above recommendations. This 
bill passed the House but did not come up for 
vote in the Senate. It is my opinion that some 
such bill will be considered at a future date. 

(3) A third bill, enthusiastically supported 
by the representatives of the teachers, allowing 
the Annuity Board to fix the salary of the 
Director of Investments, it then being limited 
as to amount by law, was passed. The Annuity 
Board, I am glad to say, recommended an in- 
crease in the salary for Mr. Trathen. This is 
now waiting for executive approval. Both the 
post and the man deserve greater remuneration 
than is at present given. 


III 


Most of you have already received your an- 
nual statement of the State Retirement System 
for the year ending June 1939. You will note 
that in addition to the usual audit by the 
Banking Department, the Annuity Board has 
had an audit by the nationally known firm of 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company. As 
those who have been in touch with the work 
of the office of the Director of Investments 
confidently anticipated, this resulted in a state- 
ment most reassuring to every teacher under 
the system, a statement which shows that the 
work of the Director of Investments has not 
only been carefully carried out but has been 
done with a discernment that places the Re- 
tirement System in an unusually favorable posi- 
tion as to its investment record. Much interest 
has been shown by members of the legislature 
in the investment policy of the Retirement 
System, and all criticisms of the policy have 
been more than successfully met by the clear- 
cut and accurate statements of the Director of 
Investment. We are to be congratulated on the 
care that is being taken of our money. 

(Continued on page 255) 
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iSSROOM ) EXPERIENCES 


WORLD'S FAIR ON BOOKS OF TODAY 


Norbert Walzer 
Eighth Grade Teacher, Evansville 


W!° OF the Evansville grade school faculty 
planned quite an unusual exhibit for Good 
Book Week, which we think other colleagues 
of ours would enjoy executing as well. Much 
credit should go to all who served on the com- 
mittee in charge, and especially to Miss Jean- 
nette Young, who acted as chairman of the 
committee. 

It happened that the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation wished to correlate its November meet- 
ing with Good Book Week, so the entertain- 
ment committee of the organization asked us 
to plan some interesting display. This same 
exhibit was then augmented by the personal 
appearance of Mrs. Mary Ryan, Assistant State 
Library Supervisor, who gave an interesting 
talk on new books. 

The committee decided that to effectively 
reach the ~eneral objective underlying the pur- 
pose of Good Book Week, much student ac- 
tivity would be necessary. They reasoned that 
to possess good books was one thing, but that 
to have students wishing to read them was 
still another. How could we teachers interest 
our students in books which might otherwise 
seem drab and uninteresting? We all knew that 
certain well-illustrated books would tend to at- 
tract attention, but that certain other good 
books, probably not so well illustrated, would 
suffer in comparison. 

The committee came to the conclusion that 
if students could participate in some well- 
planned grade school activity, they would un- 
doubtedly see the value of some books. Often 
in doing things by themselves, students very 
quickly arrive at some valuable by-products of 
the same activity. The reasons for doing things 
are usually then more easily accepted. 

What activity was to be chosen? Using the 
slogan for this year, “Books Around the 
World”, the committee planned an activity 
program for the entire school. Wherever pos- 
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sible, work correlating with the curriculum of 
the respective grade was used. With that fact 
in mind, the committee planned a ‘“World’s 
Fair on Books of Today’’. Each grade was as- 
signed one or more projects to enable the 
school to complete the successful conclusion of 
the whole. 


The kindergarten was asked to display an 
exhibit of children’s books. Due to an interest 
in airplanes, the first grade worked on Avia- 
tion. The second grade used as its theme Zuider 
Zee to correlate with its work in the Social 
Studies. The third grade worked on a Pueblo 
Indian building of Arizona, to effectively tie 
up its work on Indians with the activity. Io 
the fourth grade, work centered around a unit 
on farm life and so, consequently, the “Elec- 
trified Farm’. Each of the four upper grades 
was asked to contribute two buildings to the 
World’s Fair. The fifth grade was represented 
by the Alabama building and a New England 
village, both of which centered around work 
of the grade on United States’ geography. In 
the sixth grade, the work revolved around the 
making of the trylon and perisphere for the 
World’s Fair. In addition, the building titled, 
“Casino of Nations’ was constructed. This 
building represented all of the European coun- 
tries studied in the sixth grade geography work. 
The work of the seventh grade was that of 
constructing a Japanese Shinto and a Marine 
Transportation building. Finally, in the eighth 
grade to correlate with the work in civics and 
history, models representing the Pennsylvania 
building and the Federal building were made. 
The music department reproduced the Hall of 
Music. 

All of the models which were made were 
of large-sized dimensions, being for the most 
part from three to five feet wide or long and 
about two to three feet high. Many of the 
model buildings were made from cardboard 
boxes colorfully painted. Others were made by 
using strips of lumber for the frames and 
cardboard for the sides. Some were made by 
using paper mache and applying it to the sides 
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of the building. This was then painted to give 
the approximate desired appearance. 

It was necessary to have as many pupils as 
possible participate, so various tasks were di- 
vided among them. In some instances where 
work for some of the lower grades was too 
difficult, several upper grade students volun- 
teered their assistance. 

It might be mentioned that all of the model 
buildings were placed on tables which were 
arranged in diagonal rows running from the 
table containing the trylon and perisphere to 
other parts of the room. On these tables near 
the different buildings were placed the books 
which best fitted into the general scheme of 
things. To further add to the picturesque view 
of the whole, balloons were hung at strategic 
points. In addition, excellent posters made by 
students of the grade school, were placed on 
the walls to advertise the exhibit. Last, but not 
least, large-sized blue letters advertising the 
World’s Fair of Books were placed on one of 
the main walls directly behind a major part of 
the display. 

From the experience of this project it can 
be said that many of the objectives were at- 
tained. The activity gave many pupils a chance 
to do art work having more than the usual 
significance. It stressed the careful selection of 
books to correlate with the building project. 





The classes in social studies were undoubtedly 
enriched by the experience. Work in arithmetic 
was developed by the use of linear measure. 
ments and the use of many problems that came 
about during the course of the activity. One 
can see that the by-products of this project 
carried into many fields without consciously im. 
posing assignments lacking motivation upon 
students. 

For those who are interested in the names 
of the models and books represented, this list 
should be suggestive. Space does not permit the 
complete listing of all books used. It should 
also be said that in the lower grades in some 
instances, illustrative material took preference 
over reading materials. This was done to more 
effectively display books on certain subjects. 


KINDERGARTEN—Children’s Books 
Noodle, Leaf—Chester, Bracker—The Little 
Engine That Could, Piper—The Big Goose 
and the Little White Duck, DeJong. 


FIRST GRADE—Aviation Building 
The Big Aviation Book for Boys, Byrd—The 
Romance of American Transportation, Reck— 
Board the Airliner, Flaherty—Airplane Stories 
and Pictures, Henderson. 


SECOND GRADE—Zuider Zee 
Children of Holland, Kliner—Little Dutch 
Tulip Girl, Branders—Children of Holland, 
Heisenfelt—A Day on Skates, Van Stockum. 


THIRD GRADE—Pxeblo Indian Village 
Little Indian Weaver, Branders—The Book of 

















An over-all view of this interesting library project shows how the entire elementary school at 
Evansville combined their talents to produce a Book Week project built on a theme of current in- 
terest. The world-wide scope of the project gave an opportunity for a logical grouping of the books. 
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Indians, Holling—Az-Chee, Son of the Desert, 
Birney—Dancing Cloud, Buff. 


FOURTH GRADE—T he Electrified Farm 
The Farm Twins, Perkins—Farm Boy, Strong 
—Fun on the Farm, Beaty—Fun at Happy 
Acres. 


FIFTH GRADE—Alabama Building 
Young Americans, Meige—The Codfish Mus- 
ket, Heives—Two Little Confederates, Page— 
All Sail Set, Sperry. 
SIXTH GRADE— 
A. Trylon and Peris phere 
Discovering Our World (Book 1I)—Science 
Problems (Book I), Beauchamp, Melrose and 
Blough—Our World and Others, Baker and 
Baker—Voices of Verse, Flynn, MacLean and 
Lund. 
B. Casino of Nations 
Lands of Peoples—Roundabout Europe, Peck 
—Trueli and Hansel, Averil and De Muth— 
Golden Gate, Angelo. 
SEVENTH GRADE— 
A. Japanese Shinto 
Firecracker Land, Agscough— China Quest, 
Leinia—Ho-Ming, Girl of New China, Reivis. 
B. Marine Transportation 
North After Seals, Williamson—Midshipmen, 
Jones—Jungle River, Pease—Sou’western Sails, 
Baldwin. 
EIGHTH GRADE— 
A. Federal Building 
The Land of Fair Play, Parsons—The Spirit 
of Democracy, Powell—My Government, An- 
derson and Hillier—Pathways of Our Presi- 
dents, McMurray. 
B. Pennsylvania Building 
Abe Lincoln Grows Up, Carl Sandburg — 
Thomas Jefferson, Lisitzby—The Building of 
Our Nation, Barker, Commager, and Webb— 
Story of America, Harlow. 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT—"Hall ef Music’ 
How Man Made Music, Buchanan—Sing and 
Sing Again, Boesel—Sing-a-Way Songs for 
Children, Mills and Merriman—Children Come 
and Sing, Lyden. 


EVERYONE NEEDS BIOLOGY 


H. Keith Cady 
South Milwaukee Jr.—Sr. H. S. 


$e state of Wisconsin requires that some 
Conservation and Physiology be taught in 
our schools. We, in South Milwaukee, have 
decided that these requirements could best be 
met in a course of Biology. As a result, our 
Biology course is required of all tenth-grade 
students. 

Whether we wish it or not, most students 
will not really attempt to learn their subjects 
unless they can see some personal reason for 
doing so. I can recall one subject I studied in 
high school that was a “bad dose of medicine’ 
because I could see no reason under the sun 


for studying it. I managed to get good grades 
in the course, but really learned very little 
about it that was practical. Students today are 
inclined to be more practical than ever before. 
They don’t study the Classics because they want 
to be considered ‘well educated”. Students 
want to learn all the practical things they can 
to adapt themselves better to life while in 
school and prepare themselves better for their 
future vocations, avocations, and all that goes 
to make daily living richer and happier. 

Last year during the first few months of 
school, students often confronted me with the 
following questions: ‘“‘“Why do I have to take 
Biology? I want to become a stenographer and 
will never use this stuff.”, or ‘I plan to become 
a machinist, why should I take Biology?” All 
the questions were just and needed honest an- 
swers. Of course I was already ‘‘sold’”’ on Biol- 
ogy, but had never before consciously tried to 
give definite answers to such questions. There- 
fore, the following scheme was tried which I 
recommend to anyone. 

Each of my Biology students filled out a 
questionnaire which I had worked out at Sum- 
mer School. One of the request statements was: 
“List the vocations, in order of preference, that 
you would like to enter as your life’s work 
after leaving high school.” Another important 
request was: “‘List, in order of preference, your 
avocations or hobbies (i.e., what you enjoy do- 
ing during your leisure time). Many other 
routine questions were asked that would help 
me better understand the student’s home life 
as well as school life. 

I wanted each student to find out all he 
could concerning the vocation and avocation 
he was most interested in, then find the rela- 
tion of Biology to it. However, I realized that 
for a start we should not investigate too large 
a field, and therefore after a good round-table 
discussion with my classes, we decided to first 
find out how Biology was related to all voca- 
tions. This later proved our complete project 
for the school year. 

Each student agreed to find at least three 
persons, working or living in and around South 
Milwaukee, whose vocation was the same as 
his first choice of a future vocation. The stu- 
dent was to make definite appointments with 
these persons, and then keep the interviews 
exactly as agreed. Inasmuch as the student had 
not finished the year’s class work, very few of 
them knew exactly what the entire course of 
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Biology included. Therefore, a list of the prin- 
cipal units, sub-units, subjects, etc., usually 
studied in a General Biology course, was given 
them to refer to while interviewing. 

Many little difficulties had to be “ironed out” 
at first. For example, some of those inter- 
viewed had never taken a course in Biology 
and the interviewer had to explain what Biol- 
ogy contained. A few didn’t want to cooperate 
and were too busy to help any. Nevertheless, 
when the deadline came for getting their re- 
ports in, they proved to be nearly one hundred 
per cent successful. All interviews were sorted 
into groups of the same vocation. Final analy- 
sis found that the classes had interviewed two 
hundred and fifty-six local people working in 
twenty-seven different vocations. Those repre- 
sented were: Aviation, Machinery Work, Nurs- 
ing, Sewing, Music, Drafting, Carpentry, Pat- 
tern Making, Medicine, Dentistry, Electrical 
Engineering, Journalism, History Teaching, 
Deep-Sea Diving, Kindergarten Teaching, Store 
Managing, Chemical Engineering, Forestry, 
Farming, Home Economics, Beauty Culture, 
Secretarial Work, Stenography, English Teach- 
ing, Salesmanship, Dancing, Radio-Mechanic 
Work, and Movie Operating. 

Several of my better students compiled a 
summary of all the interviews. They made an 
individual summary for each of the twenty- 
seven vocations. Grammatical errors were 
omitted as well as they (sophomores in high 
school) could do it. The last week of school, 
these summaries were put in a fifteen-page 
mimeographed form and sold (at cost of paper 
and work) to all students interested. Believe 
it or not, over two-thirds of the students bought 
personal copies. 

These copies of our survey went into many 
homes of the community and not only helped 
popularize Biology, but helped advertise the 
school in general. So many parents and stu- 
dents have commented upon the value of such 
a survey that I feel it was well worth all the 
work. Before the school year ended a noted 
increase in student interest for the subject could 
be seen. Nearly everyone had discovered some 
real purpose for studying Biology. 

Following is part of one of the summaries 
of ‘Biology in Aviation’’. It is written in the 
words of sophomores: 


“Biology plays a very important part in the life 
of an aviator. Neat appearance of the skin, hair, and 
nails helps a lot. An aviator must have perfect eye- 
sight and hearing. The brain must be in perfect con- 





dition so that he can think clearly and quickly in 
an emergency. The digestive system of a pilot must 
be very good because his digestive system takes a 
lot of jarring when he is flying. The respiratory sys- 
tem of a pilot must also be very good because a 
pilot must sometimes go higher than he is supposed 
to, and if he did not have a good respiratory system 
he could not live very long. A pilot must by all 
means not be nervous; that is one of the worst things 
a pilot can be. Accidents often occur because the pilot 
got jittery and nervous and did not know what to 
do. Blood pressure must be normal. All transport- 
airline pilots must pass a very rigid physical exami- 
nation each month. That necessitates a pilot under- 
standing his ‘machine’ (his body) and how to take 
care of it. 

“A pilot must know about Nature in general since 
he must judge height of trees, types of plants that 
grow in dry fields that are best in emergency landings. 
If the plane comes down in unknown territory, he 
should know that the presence of certain kinds of 
trees mean water is close, and that certain wild fruits 
are poisonous, while others are not.” 


And so on and on. . . . The summaries show 
various ways in which Biology helps people 
in all walks of life. It need not be said that I 
have learned much myself by going over these 
surveys carefully. 

Since only a small number of our students 
continue in regular academic college work, we 
must plan our course to be as practical as 
possible for everyone. Each year I am trying to 
make the course as useful and adaptable as 
possible to all my students’ real wants and 
needs. Instead of assigning every student to 
interview various persons, I have supervised 
several discussion periods to let students profit 
by last year’s survey and see what else could 
be done to impress them with the importance 
of Biology. We have decided that each person 
is to complete one Biology project each semes- 
ter. These projects can be either of the follow- 
ing: a booklet, a poster, a written or oral book 
report, a written or oral report on some field 
trip, a model made of wood, clay, soap, etc. 
These projects must be on some Biological 
subject that is in some way related to their 
choice of vocations, avocations, or other daily 
interests. 

For example, one boy who is interested in 
aviation as a vocation, and wood carving as an 
avocation is making a large model of a com- 
mon bird. A small booklet will accompany this, 
explaining the relationships between a bird 
and the airplane. A girl interested in stenog- 
raphy as a vocation is making a study of the 
anatomy, physiology, diseases and the care of 
the hands of humans. A boy interested in ma- 
chinist trade is making a survey of the common 
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injuries and first-aid remedies for common 
shop-work injuries in local factories. A girl 
interested in nursing is reading a new fiction 
book about nursing and is making a written 
report. A boy interested in stamp collecting is 
making a survey of all the stamps he can find 
that have a predominance of Nature scenes on 
them. These scenes will be described to show 
the difference between typical vegetation and 
wild animals found in various sections of the 
world. A girl interested in music is taking ten 
well-known ‘“‘nature’’ songs and studying the 
plants and animals included therein. For ex- 
ample, she is finding out if there are such 
flowers as “Blue Orchids’.—If so, what are 
they like? In another case, one of our English 
teachers is cooperating with me on a student's 
project. A girl interested in becoming an Eng- 
lish teacher as a vocation, and in collecting 
flowers as an avocation is writing a booklet all 
about her flowers. She will have the English 
teacher correct it grammatically, and let me 
correct it as to scientific accuracy. I imagine this 
could be called a “two-in-one’’ project. Many 
more examples could be enumerated, but the 
above list will illustrate my point. 

By the end of this school year I will be 
better able to judge practical results of our 
experiments. After one-and-a-half year’s trial 
of this, I can only say that the plan works 
thus far, and I would recommend its trial to 
any Biology teacher confronted with the same 
situation as present here. 

It is an accepted fact that every student is 
keenly interested in his or her personal suc- 
cess. If we can show that Biology will help 
him better adapt himself to his vocation, avoca- 
tions, and all personal life situations he now 
meets or will meet in the future, then he will 
really work, really learn, and really appreciate 
the Biology course much more. Everyone needs 
Biology! 


SOCIAL EXPERIENCES IN SCHOOL 


Gordon J. Klopf 
Burlington H. S. 


hbeagiry weeks ago the employment man- 

ager of a large Chicago department store 
told me that when young people come to his 
office for positions, he knows whether or not 
he is going to hire them before they sit down. 
The very minute they enter the room he begins 
observing them. Two qualities of the individual 


he notices in particular are poise and voice. Be- 
fore we finished our short discussion, he pleaded 
with me to give young people an opportunity 
in school to increase their ease in manner of 
speaking and bodily action. This employer 
made a challenge that schools and teachers who 
are interested in their students’ futures must 
accept. 

The question then arises as to just how the 
classroom teacher is to meet this challenge. 
Some training has to be given the child and 
this can be done by providing as many social 
experiences in school as possible. Social expe- 
rience here does not imply the word “‘party” 
or “dance” but rather any oral relationship 
between people. 

The students should be urged to participate 
in numerous extra-curricular organizations. The 
classroom should be a place where he is given 
a great many opportunities to improve his oral 
and social behavior with his fellow students. 
Activities that the teacher may include in her 
course of study are oral reports, story telling, 
oral reading, dramatizations, debate, discus- 
sions, committee functions and responsibilities, 
and any form of group or oral experience on 
the part of the student. These projects all re- 
quire a use of bodily action and speaking and 
it is only by actually doing these two things 
that growth and manner in their use are 
achieved. 

Remember that students learn by doing and 
hence the more life-like experiences involving 
speaking and use of body you can give the 
student the better he will be prepared for life. 


CARD FILES FOR CURRENT EVENTS 


Morris Veo Jones 
Lake Geneva H. S. 


bD° YOU have difficulty in getting the stu- 
dents interested in current events? I did 
and it worried me, no end. Just the term ‘‘Cur- 
rent Event’’ was enough to divest the average 
student of every ounce of enthusiasm. I tried 
various methods of motivation, but none of 
them seemed to meet with any degree of suc- 
cess. In some cases the students memorized a 
sufficient amount of data to pass periodic tests ; 
however, there was no love for the task. I 
wanted to find some method by which I could 
vitalize the events, some method by which I 
could point out to the students the accumulative 
aspect of news and how events in one part 
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of the world could and did lead to events in 
other parts; I wanted to show them how world 
crises do not just happen but are the result 
of a series of events. My answer came in what 
I choose to call my “Card Files’’. 

I had each student buy a package of index 
cards (five cents). Then once or twice each 
week we add to the ‘Files’. We have each card 
reserved for a certain country, sport, or depart- 
ment; i.e., United States, Big Ten, or Recom- 
mended Movies. As we add items to our files, 
we discuss them and find out how they con- 
nect up with previous items we have recorded; 
and sometimes we venture a prediction on what 
the next item will be. We make no attempt 
to record every event which comes to our notice ; 
we feel that we are doing pretty well to get 
the main events. If an item which we discuss 
is not important enough to merit remembering, 
we do not write it down. 


A sample card runs as follows: 


Card 22 
Statistics of the War 

1. War declared on Sept. 3, 1939, by Britain 
and France after Germany's bombing of 
Polish cities. 

2. British ship, Athenia, sunk, Sept. 3. 125 
passengers, some of them Americans, lose 
their lives. 

3. Capture of Cracow (Heart of Poland), 
Sept. 6. 

4. French on Siegfried—Maginot Line. 

5. Surrender of Gdynia, Polish port, Sept. 14. 
6. Announcement of non-aggression pact be- 
tween Russia and Germany on Aug. 24. 

. Russia invades Poland, Sept. 17. 

. Hitler's triumphant entry into Danzig. 

9, Germany and Russia divide Poland. 

10. Assassination of Armand Calenescu, Prime 
Minister of Rumania, Sept. 20. 

(Continued on Card 22 A) 


i | 


Although we happen to be using this method 
in a fundamentals of speech class, where 
thorough knowledge of current events may 
not be of primary importance, I have used it 
previously in a class in history and found it 
satisfactory. The items which are to be added 
to the files may be suggested by the students. 
When necessary, the teacher corrects and edits. 
The student is more willing to contribute to 
the class discussion if he feels that his ‘words 
of wisdom’ are good enough to be written 
down to become a permanent part of the ‘Card 
Files”. And of course, one of the main advan- 
tages of such a system is the fact that there 
is a definite concrete body of knowledge for 
reference and for use in examinations, 
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THE QUESTION 


He didn’t know his lesson 
And I scolded him real stern; 
Said he was a laggard 

That he didn’t want to learn. 


Shyly, but with a twinkle 
He questioned of me then 
“Did you know as much as you know now 
When you were only ten?” 
Leone B. Wienkers 














A LETTER-WRITING PROJECT 


Carroll Sevenson 
Rosholt 


E OFTEN hear it said that original writ- 

ing is one of the few innate possessions 
which each of us still maintains. Through 
what we write we make ourselves known; 
we reflect our personalities. Yet, too often, does 
the high school letter-writing class become dull 
and boring to the student. 

I have tried to devise a method whereby 
this study can be made interesting and in a 
sense, competitive. After first studying the 
principles of letter-writing in general, the as- 
signment is given. Each pupil will write a 
friendly letter from any American city selected 
from the encyclopedia. The student places him- 
self in that particular city and from the descrip- 
tion and illustrations therein he formulates 
a “true story’’ of what he is doing and seeing. 
He is urged to write a fictional account rather 
than one which is purely geographical and sta- 
tistical. Nearly all of the American metropolises 
are well illustrated and practically every student 
has a favorite city of his own in mind. The 
letters are usually addresed to someone at home; 
in very few cases were the cities duplicated. 

During the class hour each pupil reads his 
letter inserting the word “blank” for the city’s 
name. Then the class has an opportunity to try 
to identify the location. It is really educational 
and fun too, to have the names of prominent 
streets and buildings of Los Angeles, Boston 
or Miami “thrown at you” in the form of a 
contest. Of course the project may be widened 
to include world famous centers instead of only 
American cities. 

The written letters also make good bulletin 
board material for the other classes to read. 
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THIS MATTER OF ATTITUDE! 


John F. Burke 
Lomira High School 


HE development of proper attitudes in our 

teaching is secondary to no other task be- 
fore us. Developing the proper attitude in- 
variably results in successful futures for young 
people. I am not speaking merely in the for- 
mation of the desired frame of mind insofar 
as our project in English, or a science unit, 
or a typing test is concerned, but also towards 
the other extra-curricular activities that are a 
part of school life as much as anything else. 
An unsportsmanlike student body at a basket- 
ball game is immediately typed by all guests 
present. And NOT the way we want them to 
be regarded by others! 

Perhaps it is inherited (I doubt it!) but 
99.44 per cent of the time pupils come into 
an English class-room with the viewpoint that 
all grammar is something in the same category 
as castor oil, or even washing one’s self be- 
hind the ears. The learning of speech, read- 
ing, rhetoric, and writing fundamentals is 
viewed as pleasurable when made into a game 
with the necessary competition. How many of 
our young people look upon football or basket- 
ball as obnoxious? And the accumulation of 
knowledge—grammar or what do you teach? 

is in line for success if the right attitude 
is offered and accepted. 

This is not only a high school project; for 
eight years, grade school peds have twice our 
share of attitude formation to take care of 
with an eye to the future. More time should 
be spent with these people daily concerning the 
tight outlook towards classes, friends, teachers, 
games, parties, and school in general. Too 
often we forget the patriotic angle of the 
proper perspective for our flag and country. 
How many can digest the mass of propaganda, 
etc., in daily papers and magazines, as well as 
over the radio, and sift out what is worth- 
while and rich in quality? The newspaper is 
the best textbook of all, but we must learn to 
cull each line to pick apart the good and the 
wrong. 

Many educators regard the difference be- 
tween successful teaching and merely being 
in the same room with young people as some- 
thing depending largely on getting the pupil 
to realize what he is working for and why. 


Too many are just trying to “get by” and 
when that frame of mind is present the task 
is doubly difficult. Let’s do something about it! 


SELL IT AND YOU'LL TEACH IT 


W. C. Lucas 
Milwaukee 


ALESMANSHIP is vital in every phase of 

life. Today, everyone is selling something 
it might be an idea, it might be merchandise 
or it might be his personality, A teacher's suc- 
cess is in a large way dependent upon how 
good a salesman he is, or, in other words, 
every successful teacher is a good salesman. 
Every teacher, whether he knows it or not, is 
selling himself and his subject the minute he 
steps before his students. No longer can he 
stand before his classes and count on his dig- 
nified manner and well groomed appearance 
to give him the necessary authority to “hand” 
out the assignments. No longer can he rely 
on dictatorial power and compel students to 
“study”. It is a well known fact that if we 
wish people to do something and do it well 
we must get them to want to do it. The “want” 
to study can be, perhaps, best aroused by sales- 
manship on the part of the teacher. 

In order to be effective the teacher must 
present himself in such a way as to be liked 
by the young people in his classes but he must 
first like them and convince them of this fact 
before he can win their approval of himself. 
These are important steps toward establishing 
an atmosphere of general good will which is so 
necessary in every classroom before any worth- 
while learning process can take place. If the 
teacher doesn’t get people to like him and 
win their confidence, he is laboring under tre- 
mendous difficulties. The chances are that his 
courses will not only be unpleasant to himself 
but also to his pupils and as a result very 
little learning will take place. 

Every idea or subject has to be sold against 
doubt and resistance and the principles of good 
salesmanship can be used to advantage by 
every teacher. Of course, as has just been dis- 
cussed, the first and very important step in 
making a sale is selling of self and next the 
selling of the product. In selling, the salesman 
must at all times exude enthusiasm for his 
product. Enthusiasm and sincerity are the twin 
virtues of a salesman and of a teacher. No 
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longer can a teacher cram subject matter down 
a pupil’s throat and cause him to become a 
nervous wreck by scaring him with tests and 
quizzes in order to get him to “‘learn’. Very 
little learning 1s done by this method but 
there is a lot of memorizing and cramming 
of facts which are shortly forgotten. The 
teacher must be so enthusiastic about his sub- 
ject that the pupils will catch his spark and 
really want to know the things he knows. Per- 
haps this is the key that will change memoriza- 
tion and recitation to the much needed thinking 
and discussion. Unless the salesman-teacher is 
enthusiastic about his product he will never be 
able to get others to feel the same way. The 
teacher will not have to manufacture sincere 
enthusiasm for his subject if its worthwhile- 
ness is fully understood and wholeheartedly 
believed. 

The salesman-teacher must lead his pupils 
to see that he has something they need and 
that this something has great value for them. 
The way to secure the “order” is to show the 
need for the knowledge contained in the sub- 
ject field and its value in the lives of the pupils. 
If their nibble is weak the salesman-teacher 
must continue to pile on more need and show 
more value in his sales presentation until he 
has fully caught their interest. Then the sale 
is made. When a person’s capital interest has 
been found it isn’t necessary to make a sale— 
it is already made. One of the biggest things 
a teacher has to sell is that “finding out is 
exciting”. (Certainly memorized history dates, 
war techniques, and place. geography would be 
discarded under such a method.) Learning is 
really discovering. Knowledge should be pre- 
sented in such a way as to make learning an 
exciting, stimulating experience and a series 
of discoveries, NOT a series of chapters to 
read, problems to solve, questions to answer 
or maps to draw. 

One of the biggest challenges a salesman- 
teacher has to face is the pupil who appar- 
ently won't be sold. His interest presumably 
can’t be aroused. Granted that the pupil is of 
normal mind it is the teacher’s great oppor- 
tunity to work on such a prospect and match 
wits against his. A sale will be made—either 
the fun of learning is sold the pupil or he sells 
the teacher the idea that it is useless to expect 
anything from him. When the prospect refuses 
to sign on the dotted line, the good salesman 
always smiles, pays a deft compliment when- 





ever possible, chooses a new approach and pro- 
ceeds to pile on more need and show more 
value. It does not pay dividends to walk out 
after the first close. Too much cannot be said 
for the effectiveness of a smile and a sincere 
compliment in the winning of the prospect or 
pupil. Of course a good salesman in dealing 
with a problem case keeps seeking where his 
prospect’s interest lies and shows in various 
ways how this interest can be satisfied. 

We must remember that the best music and 
the greatest drama had to first be sold to a 
producer. No man has secured a good wife 
unless he sold himself well. Let us remember 
that the “spark plug of the business world is 
a salesman” and the spark plug of the school 
room must be the teacher—a master salesman. 
Sell it and you'll teach it. 


AN EXTRA BAND PERIOD 


Harold Hanson 
H. §. Band Director, Montello 


ws THE small high school the problem of a 

rehearsal period that is long enough or suit- 
able to everyone’s schedule is always present. 
If you have too short a band period or are 
pressed for more time to work up your band, 
you might use the following idea which has 
been worked out in our high school with good 
results. 

A rotating band period on a certain day 
of the week adds an extra full rehearsal period 
to your schedule. For example, let’s say Tues- 
day has been set for the extra period. Then 
the Tuesday of the first week all band members 
will go to band instead of their first period 
class; the Tuesday of the second week they will 
be excused from their second period class 
and go to band; the third Tuesday will give 
you the third period and so on through all 
periods. In this way a student will miss the 
same period only once in as many weeks as 
there are periods to your school day. With the 
cooperation of the principal and teachers this 
extra period has little effect on their schedule 
but means much to the band director. This idea 
can be worked out with any other musical 
groups and variations on the frequency can 
also be handled very nicely. 
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And Schools 





WS FROM THE OFFICE OF THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS 








A Legitimate Force in Democracy 

The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers should grow. A membership of 30,- 
000 in Wisconsin is only a beginning and 
should be increased tremendously to have the 
highest power for good in its cooperative pro- 
gram. No greater force for growth is possible 
than the active interest and enthusiasm of the 
teachers of the state. The program is ‘child 
centered” —it aims to maintain adequate stand- 
ards in education and child welfare services— 
to secure more equalized opportunities for all 
children—permit growth, development and re- 
adjustment of educational programs. All of 
this is attempted through a program of educa- 
tion which aims to create intelligent public 
opinion which will encourage and permit such 
wholesome progress. 

The following quotations from today’s edu- 
cational leaders exemplify the spirit of the 
organization of the Parent-Teacher movement: 


“Democracy is government by the people in the 
interest of all the people with guarantee of civil and 
religious liberty to every citizen. There can be no 
democracy without that guarantee. Democracy is not 
government by the mob. Democracy is not even gov- 
ernment by a majority, unless that majority respects 
the general welfare and puts it before individual or 
group interests, and unless that majority maintains 
undiminished the fundamental guarantee of civil and 
religious liberty. Therefore, it is imperative that each 
individual in a democracy be educated to participate 
in carrying it forward, to take up his duty as a 
citizen and neither to shirk it nor to turn aside from 
it in bitterness, in dissatisfaction, or in antagonism.” 
—Nicholas Murray Butler. 

* oe 

“A sense of responsibility for the continuous de- 
velopment of the whole personality of the child and 
a sense of responsibility for preparing and stimu- 
lating youth to take an intelligent part in the life 
of the community, the state, and the nation, makes 
everything that would tend to degrade the life, warp 
the personality or hinder the wholesome develop- 
ment of the child a matter of concern to those who 
administer and those who teach. Contagious diseases, 
undernourishment, congested sunless homes, and de- 
pressing social environments of poverty and despair, 
force themselves upon the attention of teachers and 
impinge upon their responsibility and profession at 
every turn of the day’s work. In the presence of 
children, figures of unemployment and low purchas- 


ing power cease to be for teachers cold statistics 
on a page but rather become warm flesh and blood 
before their eyes. Education for democracy becomes 
a real concern to the teacher as her schoolroom of 
children becomes to her, a nation of children, mil- 
lions of whom come to their teachers every morning 
from families which are “‘ill-housed, ill-clothed, and 
ill-fed.”—Frank P. Graham. 
ee 

“The home, school, and community relationships 
of the child are inter-woven. If the school views 
itself as an institution preparing the child for life 
among his contemporaries and for life later as an 
adult, it has some concern with this entire web of 
relationships. If it considers the child apart from his 
home, family, and community relations, it deals with 
an abstraction that does not exist. But the modern 
school does not do this. In the new era into which 
we are passing, teachers welcome visits from parents, 
and organized agencies such as parent-teacher asso- 
ciations function to secure home and school coopera- 
tion. Community activities are developing about the 
school. We are trying to integrate school instruction 
with the past experience of the individual and at 
the same time are attempting to sensitize the child 
in such a way that his future approaches to life 
will be in a desirable and wholesome direction. In 
this picture parents, homes, school, and community 
all play an important part. When we see the be- 
havior of the child modified by the re-education of 
parents, when we see misunderstandings between 
home and school brought clearly into the light and 
solved by cooperation, discussion, and friendly rela- 
tions, we begin to get a picture of the school as 
an institution which is very close to the heart of 
the community and which has a very real and funda- 
mental function in relationship to the complexities 
of modern living.’"—John E. Anderson, Exceptional 
Child Chairman, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

e2* 

“If there is anything in the nature of the present 
situation to view with alarm, it is not that youth 
will rise in revolt against the program and policies 
of antiquated institutions that are intended to serve 
them, but that they will, with supine meekness, 
continue to accept these programs and policies exactly 
as they inherit them. In the young, listless apathy 
can quite easily become a fational calamity. 

“Too often the rural youth situation has been 
dismissed with the statement that at least the young 
people on the farms need not starve. Such summary 
disposition of the matter fails to take account of the 
other necessities of human living or of the fact that 
there are thousands of rural young people in small 
towns who are just as desperate as their city cousins 
for a chance to develop their capacities and to banish 
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WATCH US GROW! 

The following associations have come 
into membership with the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers since 
September, 1939: Nicole-—Kaukauna; Park 
—Kaukauna; LaFollette—Wauwatosa; Kim- 
berly Junior High—Neenah; Oma—Hurley; 
Todd—Beloit; Busy Nook—Lena; Maplehurst 
—Withee; Grade School—Eagle River; 
High School—Eagle River; Pearl—Wiscon- 
sin Rapids; Pembine—Pembine; Combined 
Locks—Outagamie County; *West Side— 
Ladysmith; *North View—Waukesha; 
*Thrifty-Six—Union Grove; *Mothers Study 
Club—Union Grove; *Wild Rose—Wild Rose. 


* Re-instatements. 




















the specter of insecurity."—Wm. McKinley Robinson, 
Rural Service Chairman, National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers. 
ee OK 


In a democracy, the only legitimate force 
which should operate in the solving of prob- 
lems is the intelligent, tolerant, humane public 
opinion, resulting from a program of education 
which is frank and unbiased. Parents, teachers 
and interested citizens have the opportunity and 
the privilege to meet in parent-teacher asso- 
ciations to examine present needs and through 
an informed public opinion to plan and work 
together. 

It is the hope of the Wisconsin Congress 
that parents and teachers will enter a program 
of cooperation in 1940 motivated by such ideals 
and directed toward progress in such a coop- 
erative venture that will insure the “highest 
advantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education for every child”. 


State Convention—Fond du Lac 
Plans are under way for the 1940 Convention 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, to be held at Fond du Lac, April 
23, 24 and 25. Mrs. Walter Olson, President 
of the Fond du Lac Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, was elected local convention chair- 
man by the Fond du Lac Council. The State 
Convention Advisory Committee which will 
work with the General Chairman, Emma F. 
Brookmire, Madison, is composed of Mfrs. 
Walter Olson, local chairman; L. P. Goodrich, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fond du Lac and 
Ist Vice President of the Wisconsin Congress ; 
Mrs. H. A. Rosenthal, Fond du Lac, President, 
Jefferson PTA; Miss Sarah Fahey, Principal, 
Fond du Lac School; Fred S. Schnell, Princi- 
pal, Jefferson School, Sheboygan, and 6th Dis- 

trict President of the Wisconsin Congress. 





Program plans were launched by conven- 
tion program chairman Fred S. Schnell, at a 
December meeting of his committee which 
consists of Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison; 
Mrs. Roger Scott, Waukesha, with Mrs. H. P. 
Stoll, Madison, State President and the General 
Chairman, Emma Brookmire, serving as ex- 
officio members. 


Madison Project 

Twenty-six parent-teacher associations in 
Madison, working together in a project spon- 
sored by the Madison Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, have completed a city- 
wide canvass of persons reaching 21 years of 
age by May 19, 1940. This preliminary work 
for the state-wide program in ‘‘Citizenship” 
was done with the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division representatives, Attendance 
Department, of Madison Public Schools, and a 
Dane County Citizenship Volunteer committee, 
cooperating. 


Joint Committee Workshop 

The Joint Committee on Education in Wis- 
consin is sponsoring an “educational work- 
shop” at Oxford in Marquette County, Satur- 
day, January 13. This day of conference will 
bring important questions such as “What Our 
New Schools Laws Mean’ “Problems of and 
Opportunities for Rural Youth”; ‘Rural Edu- 
cation in Marquette County’? and, ‘Making 
Opportunities in Education for Rural Youth”, 
to county leaders for clarification and discus- 
sion. In addition to key leaders in Marquette 
County, there will be John Faville, Jr., Mil- 
waukee, Director of Youth Personnel, Wiscon- 
sin N. Y. A., Roy S. Ihlenfeldt, State Dept. 
of Public Instruction; Roy T. Ragatz, Asst. 
Editor, Wisconsin Journal of Education, and 
Dr. LeRoy Peterson, Director of Research, Wis- 
consin Education Association, on the program. 
Local organizations in membership with the 
Joint Committee who met to plan the project 
include American Legion Auxiliary, Grange, 
Wisconsin Education Association, and the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers. Mrs. 
H. P. Stoll, state president of the Wisconsin 
Congress, will represent and speak for the 
Joint Committee on the program. Mrs. E. B. 
Anderson, President, Marquette County Parent 
Teacher Council, is acting as chairman with 
Dr. Olive Ingersoll of Oxford as Co-chairman. 
Samuel P. Long, County Superintendent of 
Schools, will extend welcome to the group. 
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It takes so little to make us glad, 

Just the cheering clasp of a friendly hand, 

Just a word from one who can understand; 

And we finish the task we long had planned, 

And we lose the doubt and the fear we had— 

So little it takes to make us glad. 
—Ida Goldsmith Morris 
in the Grade Teacher 


TATA 


From time to time we receive articles re- 
counting experiences teachers have had which 
emphasize the spiritual reward of directing the 
growth and development of youth, or other 
experiences which are worth sharing with other 
members of the profession. As material of this 
kind comes in we will print some of it under 
the above heading. 


A FOURTH OF JULY IN DENMARK 


Christine Pedersen 
Wisconsin Rapids 


ANY times since I returned from travel- 
ling in Europe last summer, this question 
has been put to me: “What do you consider 
the high spot of your tour?” In trying to for- 
mulate an answer to this query, my thoughts 
wandered to London Tower and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, to Paris with all its splendor, to 
Norway with its magnificent scenery along the 
fjords, to Sweden, with Stockholm, ‘“The Venice 
of the North” as its capital, to Denmark with 
her millions of bicycles, on which ride her 
happy, contented people—old and young, who 
eat six times a day, and take a nap each 
afternoon. All of these impressed me, but 
ironic as it seems, it was a Fourth of July 
celebration in Denmark that thrilled me to 
the point of sending shivers up and down 
my spine. I realized then, more keenly than 
ever before, what a grand and glorious feeling 
it is to be an American citizen. 
The Fourth of July celebration to which | 
am referring is held each year at Raebild’s 
Bakke, a park owned by the Danish—American 








Let 
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people—Danes who have lived in America but 
have returned to their country to live. It is a 
beautiful spot out in the hills of northern 
Denmark. As we approached the park we 
could see literally hundreds of flags—Danish 
flags, American flags, flags representing the 
forty-eight states of the Union. On the hill- 
sides which surrounded the park were seated 
the 30,000 people who had gathered to cele- 
brate the American Day of Independence. 

The program consisted of reading of the 
Declaration of Independence and Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address, several speeches, some in 
English and some in Danish, and American 
songs played by the band. The climax of the 
program and the greatest thrill of all, came 
when the band struck up The Star Spangled 
Banner. At that signal, a flag, wrapped in a 
bundle, began ascending the flag pole. As it 
neared the top, it unfurled, and there, way 
up in the sky, floating in the breeze, away 
across the seas in little old Denmark, waved 
the stars and stripes—my flag. Every person 
in that vast crowd stood at attention and sang 
The Star Spangled Banner as 1 have never 
heard it sung in America. I felt, as I have 
never felt it before, the sincerity and intensity 
of feeling as those 30,000 voices rang out, 


“Oh, say does that Star Spangled Banner yet wave, ° 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave ?”’ 


I couldn't help but think, as I stood there, 
of the gatherings I have attended in our own 
country when our national anthem has been 
sung. I thought of the times I have heard it 
at the end of a program and have seen adults, 
as well as children, acting as though it were a 
dismissal song, putting on their wraps, looking 
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for the nearest door, and even walking out; 
of the Memorial Days and Armistice Days 
when I’ve seen men standing with their hats 
on as the flag passed by. I have heard it said 
that the people of America show less respect 
for their country’s flag than any other people 
in the world. I am very much afraid that this 
is true. And what a shame it is! Certainly our 
flag stands for something that is worthy of 
our respect and reverence, and we as teachers 
are failing dismally to instill in the minds of 
our children an appreciation of our flag and 
our national anthem. It should be a part of 
our civics program taught each year, not just 
in time of war. Each year we graduate students 
from our schools who can’t recite even the first 
verse of The Star Spangled Banner. Not until 
we make a concerted effort to accomplish that 
can the loyalty shown by the Danish Americans 
of Raebild’s Bakke come to our American 
citizens. 


MEET “SLUGGER” BARLOW, “BUTCH” 
HELSER AND THE GANG 
By Their Teacher* 


*«QLUGGER” Barlow is a_ regal-looking, 
sparkling, brown-eyed lass of eleven sum- 
mers. Her real name is Nancy. ‘Butch’ Hel- 
ser is a round-faced little blond. “Juggerhead”’ 
Josephine, their pal, is an olive-skinned, mild 
little person a year older. ‘‘Foo” Williams is 
a dashing young male who signs his name in 
code. “Garlic’’ Cherkasky is the hot-tempered 
young fellow who ends his difficulties with a 
smile and an eye-twinkle that can’t be resisted. 
And so they go. Believe it or not, these are 
but a few of the terms of endearment and good- 
fellowship by which thirteen girls and twenty- 
four boys of a sixth grade know each other. 

They are all regular fellows, every one of 
them. Who can guarantee it? Their teacher can. 

For, a couple of months ago she was ill 
and out of school for a time. They worked 
like beavers for the substitute teacher, got all 
their work done and had much on display 
when the teacher returned. 

But that wasn’t all. They didn’t change 
color, or grow long noses, or put on peaked 
shoes; but they turned out to be a real living 
contingent of brownies. They continued to slip 
into the teacher’s flat at any daytime hour; made 


* Anonymous, by request. 











I Still Teach School 


I write no poem, men’s hearts to thrill; 
I sing no songs to lift men’s souls; 
To battle front no soldiers lead. 
In halls of state I boast no skill. 
I just teach school. 


But poet's thrill and singer's joy. 

And soldier's fire and statemen’s power, all. 
All are mine. For in this little group 
Where still—I just teach school, 


Are singers, soldiers, statesmen, all, 
And mine the hand to lead them on, 
Mine to inspire, and so content, 

I still teach school. 




















beds, washed dishes, emptied ashes, swept 
floors and dusted furniture. 

Who started it, and when? She isn’t sure. 
But one Saturday, while she taxied down town 
to do some necessary shopping, Bob and Willis 
did the Saturday cleaning. A note pinned to the 
back of a chair said, “We done your dishes 
and ” Their only regret was that they 
couldn’t lift the bookcase to vacuum under it! 
One evening she found Dolores and her chum 
just finishing the dishes. Then, one day, the 
noisy-voiced little fellow in the fourth row, 
on pretext of getting her mail, slipped upstairs 
and did up all the things she would had to 
have done when she got home. It was only 
in a roundabout way that she found out who 
the ‘‘culprit” was. Duane didn’t tell. In little 
groups of two, and six, and eight, they kept 
her flat in order for over a month, while she 
regained strength and energy. Is she grateful? 
She keeps thinking, ‘“What a grand place Ap- 
pleton will be to live in when they grow up.” 

They are just REGULAR FOLKS. She's 
glad she knows them. Wouldn’t you like to 
meet Duane Agen, Nancy Barlow, Dorothy 
Blacher, Darlene Blackman, Rudolph Cher- 
kasky, Kenneth Curry, John Deltgen, Willis 
Elsner, Germaine Engel, Myron Filz, Marilyn 
Frailing, Robert Gross, Shirley Helser, Paul 
Jahnke, Melvin Jentz, Ramona Jury, Audrey 
Johnston, James Kienitz, Gerald Komp, Elaine 
Krabbe, William Krull, Arthur Lust, Peter 
Melchior, George Meyer, Robert Myers, Mary 
Jane Otto, Dolores Radtke, Richard Reetz, 
Bonnie Riehl, Vaughn Riska, Wayne Rogers, 
Ramona Shortt, Willard Smith, Donald Ver- 
Kuilen, Merle Wichman, Raleigh Williams, 
David Zwicker ? 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


1939-1940 
SECOND SEMESTER COURSE OUTLINES 
programs for class-room listening 


eres SCHEDULE 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
:30 A.M. Afield with Ranger Mac ----- 
3 


Grades 


Monday 


:00 P.M. Living History -____-------- : 


:30 A.M. Stories of Peggy and Paul ___-_. a 


9 
2 
Tuesday 9 
a6 Fae Lee Eee ....-.......-... ee 
9:3 
9 
0 


ee ee see ..............-..... 

2:00 P.M. Journeys in Music Land __________- 
:30 A.M. Music Enjoyment ---------- eres 
:45 A.M. Picture Studies -_-_--__--_--- eo 

:00 P.M. This Land of Ours ___-_----- 

:0 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


ON PN awNo 


] 


a) 


30 A.M. Rhythm and Games -_-_------- res 
:00 P.M. Radio Reading Club __-__- 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


1:30 P.M. Literary Favorites --_---- 11-12 
11:30 A.M. The French Program ________-___ 10-12 


60 62 ~1 6 & GO & CO 9 OO 


' 


Aan 
rah 


2 
Friday 9 
2 


Tuesday 
Friday 














HOW TO REGISTER 


To obtain teacher aids and manuals, 


HOW TO USE RADIO 


Teacher manuals giving guidance in 








the classroom use of radio are available 
for most programs described in this 
booklet. 

These aids are distributed at a nom- 
inal charge to help cover mimeograph- 
ing and mailing costs. The charge is 10¢, 
except for Music Enjoyment (5¢) and 
Let’s Draw, for which there is a de- 
tailed, illustrated handbook at 50¢. 

Manuals may be ordered on approval 
and returned if not found to be helpful. 
See the adjoining column for registra- 
tion instructions. 

For best results in using school broad- 
casts, follow the ‘Ten Commandments” 
listed on the next page. 





it is necessary to register for each 
course separately. New registrations are 
required each semester. 

On a separate card or slip of paper 
for each series of broadcasts you plan 
to hear, list the following: (1) name of 
course, (2) your name, (3) name of 
school, (4) address of school, (5) grade 
listening, (6) number of children lis- 
tening. Mail the registrations to The 
Wisconsin School of the Air, Radio 
Hall, Madison. Several registrations 
may be enclosed in one envelope. 

Checks, currency, or stamps in pay- 
ment of manuals should be enclosed 
with the registrations. Checks or money 
orders may be made payable to The 
Wisconsin School of the Air. 











The Wisconsin School of the Air is officially approved for classroom listening 
by the State Department of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin’ Education Ass’n. 





Programs Originated by 


Rebroadcast, when possible, by 
WHA so xc." srevens Pont WLBL, 


WISCONSIN STATE-OWNED BROADCASTING STATIONS 
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THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


Radio Hall, Madison 
January 5, 1940 
Dear Teacher: 

How is reception in your area? 

Do you have trouble hear- 
ing the broadcasts of the 
Wisconsin School of the Air? 
Have you noticed more dif- 
ficulty than usual the past 
few weeks? 

Teachers in various parts 
of the State are reporting 
the existence of annoying in- 
terference. Radio engineers 
say this is probably due to 
the peculiarities of sky wave 
radiation, which is abnor- 
mally strong this season. At 
times this condition is so 
serious that WLBL is unable 

Mr. McCarty to re-broadcast the school 

programs. What can be done 

about it? More powerful radio facilities for the 

State would help, of course. And a telephone line 

connecting WHA and WLBL would improve re- 

ception in central and northern Wisconsin. But there 
is no budget provision for such services. 

To help meet the difficulties, it would be well to 
see that your radio receiver is working efficiently. We 
have copies of a leaflet, Suggestions for Improving 
School Radio Reception” which we'll be glad to send 
on receipt of a report of your reception difficulties. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. B. McCARTY, Director 
Wisconsin School of the Air. 


The “TEN COMMANDMENTS” 
For Effective School Listening 


How Many Can You Recall? 


I. Provide good receiving equipment! Poor re- 
ception can ruin the finest program. 

II. Select programs carefully to correlate with your 
regular work or to stimulate new activity. 

III. Prepare the class for the broadcast. Build an 
eager listening attitude, and have maps, paper, 
or other materials ready. 

IV. Tune your radio and adjust the volume level 
well in advance of the scheduled time of the 
broadcast. 

V. Give leadership in attentive listening and re- 
sponse throughout the program. Wait for the 
concluding announcement. 

VI. Follow up the broadcast with whatever discus- 
sion or activity seems needed to make the 
experience worthwhile and lasting. 

VII. Don’t kill the pleasure of radio listening by 
compulsory note-taking, excessive testing, or 
tiring routine. 

VIII. Don’t expect the radio to do everything. Your 
skill in sing a program is just as important 
as that of the broadcaster in presenting it. 

IX. Encourage listening by parents. Discussions be- 
tween parents and children form an excellent 
tie-up between school and home. 

X. Relay your criticisms and suggestions to the 
broadcasters. They want your guidance. 











MONDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 





HL NI 


Grades 5-8 
WAKELIN McNEEL 


Asst. STATE 4—H LEADER 
CHIEF, JR. FOREST RANGERS 


























Ranger Mac 


F ‘aia Ranger Mac makes it possible for 

pupils to see the wonders of nature 
through his eyes—the eyes of an experienced 
woodsman and nature-lover. 

His friendly talks help boys and girls to 
understand the ways of the creatures of field, 
forest and stream—of insects and plants—the 
mysterious world of the ultra-small. As they 
follow the trail with Ranger Mac, children dis- 
cover the pleasures to be found outdoors, and 
learn the lesson of conservation. 

The teacher manual available for this course 
includes advance information about each pro- 
gram, as well as helpful suggestions for pre- 
broadcast and follow-up activities. Send 10 
cents in coin or stamps with your registration, 
to help cover the cost of the manual. Address 
Ranger Mac, Station WHA, Madison, giving 
your name, school, its address, your grade, and 
the number of pupils who will be following 
Ranger Mac’s journeys afield. 


— Schedule — 
Jan. 29 Animal Homes in Winter 
Feb. 5 Birds of the Snow 
Feb. 12 Man Multiplies His Eyesight (Microscope) 
Feb. 19 Small But Important (Bacteria) 
Feb. 26 Wild Animal Question Game 
Mar. 4 Bird Flight 
Mar. 11 Foods Out of the Past 
Mar. 18 The First Paper Maker 
Mar. 25 Fresh Water Insect Life 
Apr. 1 Weed Friends and Foes 
Apr. 8 “Come Into My Parlor’ 
Apr. 15 How Plants Travel 
Apr. 22 Tale of the Mosquito 
Apr. 29 Forestry at Home 
May 6 The Modest Mosses 
May 13 Wisconsin Flowers We Protect 
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Second Semester THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 1939-1940 
MONDAY TUESDAY 
2:00-2:15 P.M. m 7 9:30-9:45 A.M. 
CURRENT EVENTS | 
Designed for Grades 7-9 I 
Useful also in Grades 10-12 


EDITED BY 
KARYL KANET 
CHIPMAN 
PRESENTED BY 


VICTOR PERRIN 


Mrs. Chipman 


OY bers than ever, the child of today must 
understand what is happening in the 
world. Living History brings news into the 
classroom in a manner designed especially to 
meet the needs of students in the upper grades 
and high school. 

The course attempts to relate the important 
events of our times to the young listener, evalu- 
ating and interpreting in terms of his own 
experience so far as possible. Where a back- 
ground would be helpful to a real understand- 
ing of the news, Living History brings to the 
microphone colorful personalities, dramatiza- 
tions, other devices which make meaningful 
the summary of an important event. Teachers 
have found it a stimulating aid in their social 
studies work. 

Karyl Kanet Chipman continues as news edi- 
tor, bringing to the program the benefit of her 
experience as a newspaperwoman and student 
of social problems. As narrator, Victor Perrin, 
with his special quality of clarity, makes even 
difficult material easy to comprehend. 

Because of the nature of the material, no 
manual or course outline is available. However, 
it is important that all listening groups be reg- 
istered. To enroll, send your name, the name 
and address of your school, the grade, and the 
number of pupils listening, to Living History, 
Station WHA, Madison. 


— Schedule — 


January 29 

February 5, 12, 19 26 
March 4, 11, 18, 25 
April 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
May 6, 13 














Social Studies, Grades 1-3 


OUTLINE AND TEACHER 
AIDS BY 


VIOLET E. McGRATH 


STATE GRADED SCHOOL, 
GREENLEAF 

















Miss McGrath 


SCRIPTS BY PRESENTATION BY 


DORIS ARNOLD ALBERTA BALLARD 


EGGY and Paul, with their experiences so 

like those of the little folk in your own 
classroom, continue to teach the lessons of 
health and safety in a way children enjoy. 
Each charming story helps to inculcate desir- 
able social attitudes, for children find it fun 
to learn from the experiences of these true-to- 
life characters. 

As the special feature of this series, the 
Storybook Players again each month bring to 
life a favorite from children’s literature. Their 
competent dramatizations, under the direction 
of Gerald Bartell, WHA Dramatics Director, 
have received nation-wide attention. 

Carefully prepared study aids, which include 
pre-broadcast and follow-up activities, are 
available to all registered teachers. Send 10 
cents for the manual with your enrollment, 
giving your name, your school and its address, 
grade, and number of pupils listening. 


— Schedule — 
The Vacation Paul Didn't Want (Cold 
Prevention) 
Feb. 6 Ann’s “Silver Tooth” (Care of Teeth) 


Jan. 30 


Feb. 13 Named for Two Presidents 

Feb. 20 Storybook Players: Red Riding Hood 

Feb. 27 Paul’s Living Camera (Care of Eyes) 

Mar. 5 The Show-Off (Safe Conduct in School) 

Mar. 12 The Kite That Ran Away (Hazards of Kite 
Flying) 

Mar. 19 An Easter Gift (Unselfishness ) 


Mar. 26 Storybook Players: Bremen Town Musicians 


Apr. 2 The “Upside-Down Day’ (Mental Health) 

Apr. 9 Patches, a New Playmate (Care of Pets) 

Apr. 16 Storybook Players: Epaminondas 

Apr. 23 Hop, Skip, and a Jump (Spring Safety) 

Apr. 30 The Careless Young Carpenter (First Aid) 

May 7 The Picnic Peggy Won't Forget (Vacation 
Safety) 

May 14 Storybook Players: One-Eye, Two-Eyes, and 
Three-Eyes 
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TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 
2:00-2:25 P.M. 9:30-9:45 A.M. 





ti 


Grades 5-8 


JAMES SCHWALBACH 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE 











Mr. Schwalbach 


FUN with paints and crayons is again offered boys 
and girls in the Let’s Draw class through the 
stimulating mediums of narrative, dramatization, 
music, humor, and practical teaching. 

The second semester series of this unusual course 
brings study in figure drawing, action and atmos- 
phere, and picture composition. While not dependent 
upon first semester work, these broadcasts will utilize 
technical details already learned. As before, craft 
projects are included for variety and manipulative 
experience. 

Teachers registered last fall will find broadcasts 
for the rest of the year outlined in their manuals. 
This collection of lesson helps with its imaginative 
sketches and practical suggestions, is highly recom- 
mended to newly-registered teachers. It can be ob- 
tained for fifty cents, to be included with the 
registration. 

In addition to the help contained in the broadcasts 
and the manual, Mr. Schwalbach gives personal 
guidance to teachers and pupils. He judges each set 
of drawings received and acknowledges them with 
a card of general criticism and suggestions. Then he 
chooses outstanding drawings for recognition on the 
Honor Roll of the air and others for Honorable 
Mention cards mailed direct to the pupils. 

New experiences in creative expression await all 
who participate in these programs and take advantage 
of the supplementary aids. 


— Schedule — 


Unit V—Making People Live on Paper 
Jan. 30 Lost Boys of the Never-Land 
Feb. 6 Boy Full of Vinegar 
Feb. 13 Adventures in Oz 
Feb. 20 Katchina (Craft Project) 
Feb. 27 Everybody Dance 


Unit VI—Action and Atmosphere 
Mar. 5 Acrobats and Tumblers 
. 12 Soap Carving (Craft Project) 
Mar. 19 The Pied Piper 
26 Hero, Magician, and praghet 
Apr. 2 The Indian Sign (Craft Project) 
Unit VII—Picture Composition 
Apr. 9 Brer Rabbit’s Prank 
Apr. 16 ‘One, If By Land’ 
Apr. 23 Stupid Peikko 
Apr. 30 May Flowers (Craft Project) 


Unit VIlI—Review 
May 7 The Dwarf Who Spun Gold 
May 14 All Out for the Art Picnic! 





I 


OUTLINE AND TEACHER 
AIDS BY 


JOYCE JAEGER 
WHA Script EpIror 


Grades 2-4 





SCRIPTS BY 


DORIS ARNOLD 


A | 





Miss Arnold 


IRDS and animals, insects and plants—all 

the wonderland of nature is introduced to 
the children in this series of charming stories 
for the primary grades. 

Written so simply that they are easy to un- 
derstand, the tales present a great deal of 
authentic information. Several are based upon 
units in the State Course of Study. 

Suggestions made by teachers themselves, in 
their kind response to a questionnaire sent out 
last semester, have been incorporated in the 
program. Veronica Madden, primary teacher 
in Central Graded School, Portage, again has 
given the course her guidance and assistance. 
Doris Arnold, university student, will continue 
to write the scripts. 


A manual which gives teachers many help- 
ful suggestions for making the broadcasts more 
effective, is available at a cost of 10 cents. 
Enclose coin or stamps with your registration, 
addressed to Nature Tales, Station WHA, 
Madison, giving your name, your school and 
its address, the grade, and number of pupils 
listening. 


— Schedule — 


Jan. 31 Red-Headed Drummer 

Feb. 7 The Tree That Grows Rubber 
Feb. 14 Old Shovel-Foot, the Mole 
Feb. 21 The Fan-Tailed Bird 

Feb. 28 Castle Builders 

Mar. 6 Mr. Wiggley-Nose 

Mar. 13 The Adventuresome Cow 
Mar. 20 Flowers in Glass Houses 
Mar. 27 The Swimming Contest 
Apr. 3 Apartment to Let! 

Apr. 10 Frog Pond Wakes Up 

Apr. 17. Man’s First Pet 

Apr. 24 The Heart of a Seed 

May 1 The Twin Lambs 

May 8 The Birth of a Butterfly 
May 15 Four-Legged Circus Friends 
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WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
2:00-2:25 P.M. 9:30-9:50 A.M. 





l 
UUTU 


Grades 4-8 




















PROF. E. B. GORDON 


UNIv. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Prof. Gordon 


pega Gordon combines his two popu- 
lar singing classes this semester and brings 
into the schools—in his own friendly, effective 
way—a new repertoire of songs the children 
really enjoy singing. Sight-reading again has 
its place in the program, but he will teach most 
of the songs by rote, so that classes not yet 
trained to read music by sight may participate. 

The year’s work will culminate in the sev- 
enth annual Radio Music Festival, details of 
which are given below. Even though your class 
cannot attend the Festival, you'll find the course 
complete and attractive as an aid in the teaching 
of music. 

A teacher manual containing the songs to be 
used in the broadcasts, as well as helpful study 
aids, is again available. To receive it, you must 
enroll your class for the currént semester, en- 
closing ten cents in coin or stamps with your 
registration. Address Professor Gordon, Sta- 
tion WHA, Madison, and give your name, the 
name and address of your school, the grade, 
and the number of pupils enrolled. 


— Schedule — 


January 31 

February 7, 14, 21, 28 
March 6, 13, 20, 27 
April 3, 10, 17, 24 
May 1, 8, 15 











Grades 2, 3, 4 
MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 





Mrs. Morphy 


Ben children in the lower grades appreciate 
the best in music? Indeed they can, when 
it is introduced to them as pleasurably and skill- 
fully as Mrs. Elyda Morphy does it in her 
Music Enjoyment series. 

Through delightful selections and devices 
such as music memory games, Mrs. Morphy 
leads the children to an understanding of fine 
music that will serve them as a sound founda- 
tion in the years to come. She makes known 
to them the instruments on which music is 
made, by the use of carefully chosen examples. 
Last semester the children met the string group. 
Now they will go on, ending the term with 
examples of the use of the full orchestra. 

Are your pupils enrolled in this interesting 
and valuable course? Last year, more than 
27,000 children were registered in the class. 

You may have an informative outline of the 
broadcasts, together with suggestions for their 
use, by enclosing five cents with your enroll- 
ment. Send your registration to Mrs. Morphy, 
Station WHA, Madison, giving your name, the 
name and address of your school, grade, and 
number of pupils listening. 


— Schedule — 


February 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
March 7, 14, 21, 28 
April 4, 11, 18, 25 

May 2, 9, 16 








Come to the RADIO MUSIC FESTIVAL—May 11 


For the seventh year, Professor Gordon will greet boys and girls of his Journeys in Music Land class 
as they gather in Madison, May 11, to sing together the songs they have learned «n their separate class- 
rooms under his radio direction. The Festival has become so outstanding a musical event that last year the 
singing of the 3300 children who took part was broadcast nationally by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, as a demonstration of the effectiveness of radio music education. 

The enjoyment and profitable use of Journeys in Music Land are by no means dependent upon partici- 
pation in the Festival. But for those who are able to attend, preparation for this event is a constant 
stimulus to the semester's work, and the Festival itself, an unforgettable experience. Many classes unable to 
come to Madison assemble around a radio the hour of the Festival and join in the singing. It is hoped that 
this year every child may participate either in person or by radio. 
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THURSDAY 
10:45-11:00 A.M. 




















o LL 


Grades 5-8 
LUCY IRENE BUCK 


ART SUPERVISOR 
MADISON PuBLIC SCHOOLS 










2 ‘ 
ns 4 4 
Miss Buck 





GAIN the School of the Air brings to your 

classroom Miss Lucy Irene Buck’s talks 
about pictures and sculpture. Intimate and in- 
formal, they help children learn to see art with 
a discerning and appreciative eye. 

During the broadcast, a reproduction of the 
picture should be plainly visible to every child. 
Otherwise, the programs will have little real 
benefit. If prints 3 x 4 are used, it is advisable 
that each child have one to study, but prints 
8 x 10 may be used for a group of ten or 
twelve children. Colored slides or pictures 
which may be projected on a screen are avail- 
able at small cost from school supply com- 
panies, and these may be used for large groups. 

Although no manual is issued in connection 
with this series, please be sure to enroll your 
class. Send your registration to Picture Studies, 
Station WHA, Madison, giving your name, 
school, address, grade, and the number of 
pupils listening. 


— Schedule — 

Feb. 1 ‘Midwinter’ (Jonas Lie) 

Feb. 8 “Lincoln” (Adolph Weinman)—a statue 
on the campus of the University of 
Wisconsin 

Feb. 15 ‘Men are Square” (Gerrit Beneker) 

Feb. 22 “Washington” (Jean Antoine Houdon)— 
a statue in Richmond, Virginia 

Feb. 29 ‘St. Genevieve Watching Over Paris” 
(Chavannes) 

Mar. 7 “The Fog Warning” (Winslow Homer) 

Mar. 14 ‘Men on the Dock” (George Bellows) 

Mar. 21 “The Immortal Indian’ (Mestrovic) — 
statue 

Mar. 28 “The Solemn Pledge’ (Walter Ufer) 

Apr. 4 “Santa Fe Trail” (John Young—Hunter) 

Apr. 11 “Bringing Home the New Born Calf” 
(Francois Millet) 

Apr. 18 “The Flower Girl of Holland’ (George 
Hitchcock ) 

Apr. 25 “The Concert” (Gerard Terborch) 

May 2 “Behind the Plow’ (Lucy Kemp—Welch) 

May 9 “Garden in Arles’ (Vincent Van Gogh) 

May 16 “Elephants” (John Steuart Curry) 





THURSDAY 
2:00-2:20 P.M. 

















Geography—Social Studies 
Grades 5 and 7 
TEACHER AIDS BY 


GERTIE L. HANSON 
CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

DRAMATIZATIONS BY THE WHA PLAYERS 


1 make geography lessons ‘‘come alive” 
—these broadcasts in “This Land of Ours” 
series. Based upon reliable research, rich with 
dramatic incident, they stimulate the child's 
imagination and arouse his interest in the rela- 
tionship between land and living in the United 
States. 

Last semester the course covered the West 
and the South, each broadcast dealing with the 
occupations of a clearly defined work region. 
Now it goes on to the Midwest and the North- 
east. Designed primarily for fifth grade, ‘This 
Land of Ours” has been found helpful as 
review material in upper grades. 

Consultants for the program are such well- 
known Wisconsin educators as Miss Gertie L. 
Hanson of Central State Teachers College, and 
Miss Leavelva Bradbury of Oshkosh State 
Teachers College. The scripts ate written by 
Joyce Jaeger, WHA Script Editor, and Karyl 
Kanet Chipman, Living History news editor. 

A teacher manual giving detailed guidance 
for using the broadcasts is available for ten 
cents. Address your registration to This Land 
of Ours, Station WHA, Madison. 


— Schedule — 

THE MIDWEST AND NORTHEAST 
Feb. 1 Gateways Through the Appalachians 
Feb. 8 Our First Frontier 
Feb. 15 The Corn Belt 
Feb. 22 Miles of Wheat 
Feb. 29 Big Barns and Silos 
Mar. 7 Wisconsin: Our Land and Our People 
Mar. 14 Upper Lakes Region—Mines and Forests 
Mar. 21 Story of Coal 
Mar. 28 Story of Steel 
Apr. 4 Lower Lake Industrial Centers 
Apr. 11 Mohawk Valley Trade Way 
Apr. 18 New York, Skyscraper City 
Apr. 25 Boston and Old New England 
May 2 Woods and Waters of the Northeast 
May 9 Our Transportation Network 
May 16 Review: Our Country at Work 





Miss Hanson 
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FRIDAY FRIDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 2:00-2:20 P.M. 


| \ 
U 

Kg., Grades 1, 2, 3 
MRS. FANNIE STEVE 


HEALTH Epuc. DIRECTOR 
MADISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 














Mrs. Steve 


ERE’S work for busy imaginations, and 
fine activity for small bodies! 

As Mrs. Steve sits at the studio piano, play- 
ing her original little tunes and rhythms, talk- 
ing, encouraging, she creates a magical spirit 
of play that makes children enter into the fun 
wholeheartedly. They enjoy her clever games, 
and adopt them as their own for play in gym- 
nasium and playground. 

To help teachers carry over the broadcast 
activity into other play periods, Mrs. Steve has 
prepared a booklet containing first semester 
music and games. This is available to all reg- 
istered teachers for 10¢. Second semester pro- 
grams at the same price will likewise be avail- 
able later in the term, not in advance. To 
enroll, address Rhythm and Games, Station 
WHA, Madison, giving your name, school, its 
address, grade, and the number of pupils 
listening. 


— Schedule — 
Feb. 2 Who Says Walking Isn’t Fun? 
Feb. 9 Come, Come, Let's Play in the Snow! 
Feb. 16 A March with Flags and Drums 
Feb. 23 Some February Games 
Mar. 1 What's the Time?—A rhythm test that’s fun 
Mar. 8 Round and round the windmills go, 


Always moving to and fro. 
Children all so glad and gay 
Play the windmill game today. 
Mar. 15 The Hop of the March Rabbits 
Mar. 22 GOOD FRIDAY (No Broadcast) 
Mar. 29 Tramp, Clap, and Skip 
Apr. 5 Rain, rain, it’s all right to stay, 
The Umbrella Man is here today. 
Apr. 12. Shall We Play Your Favorite Game? 
Apr. 19 The Note Family Pays Us a Visit 
Apr. 26 “Play Ball! (Two rubber balls needed) 
May 3 The See-Saw Game—(An old game in a 
new way) 
May 10 Johnny's Garden 
May 17 Game of the Bird Man (Know your birds, 
or you'll get caught!) 
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Grades 5-8 
SCRIPTS BY 
ROMANCE KOOPMAN 
PRESENTATION BY 


JERRY BARTELL 


AND THE WHA PLAYERS 























Mrs. Koopman 


(CHILDREN delight in stories well-told or drama- 
tized. That is probably why the Radio Reading 
Club is the favorite school broadcast of so many 
youngsters. 

But more than being an entertaining program, the 
Radio Reading Club is serving the teacher and the 
child by developing an appetite for books. Teachers 
report that the number of books read in their class- 
rooms has doubled and tripled—that children formerly 
uninterested in reading are now finding pleasure in 
this pastime that will last them a lifetime. 

Each program is built with vivid dramatizations, 
appealing narratives and book reviews, around one 
interesting subject or type of literature. An effort is 
made to interest the children not so much in par- 
ticular books as in fields of reading, so that the 
effects of the series might be far-reaching. The read- 
ing is related to other school work, also, as in the 
case of the geography groupings this term. 

Assisting in the plan of this program are Edythe 
Sanderman and Izetta Byers, supervising teachers in 
Dane and Washington counties; and Florence Hays, 
librarian in the Watertown Public Library, who helped 
to compile an extensive list of books for recom- 
mended reading. The list is included in the teacher 
aids for the course, available to registered teachers 
at ten cents a copy. 

Enclose coin or stamps with your enrollment, ad- 
dressing the Radio Reading Club, Station WHA, 
Madison. Please give your name, the name and ad- 
dress of your school, grade, and number of pupils 
listening. 

— Schedule — 


Feb. 2 Let's Read Them Again 

Feb. 9 Dixie Express 

Feb. 16 All the Way to Acupulco 

Feb. 23 South of Panama 

Mar. 1 Poems for Pleasure 

Mar. 8 Short Story Parade 

Mar. 15 Never-Could-Be Tales 

Mar. 22 GOOD FRIDAY*—No Broadcast 
Mar. 29 Microscope and Telescope 

Apr. 5 Thousand and One Knights 

Apr. 12 Fish Tales 

Apr. 19 Help Wanted! 

Apr. 26 While the Crowd Roars 

May 3 Music and Musicians 

May 10 Under the Big Top 

May 17 Nowlt's Your Turn (All Request Program) 
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Second Semester 


THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


1939-1940 





TUESDAY 
1:30-2:00 P.M. 




















HHH 


High School English 
Grades 11, 12 
SUPERVISED BY 

PROF. ROBERT C. 
POOLEY 


UNIV. ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


fhe INCREASE the enjoyment of literature 
among high school students, the Wisconsin 
School of the Air presents a new series. Its 
intent is not to teach, but to surround good 
literature with a spirit of pleasurable participa- 
tion, to throw a new and friendly light on 
literary favorites. 

Under the guidance of Professor Pooley, 
senior university students majoring in English 
and speech will cooperate in preparing the cut- 
tings and scripts to be used. Some of the pro- 
grams will be dramatized by the WHA Players. 

No manual will be issued, but it is impor- 
tant that all listening classes be registered. 
Address Literary Favorites, Station WHA, 
Madison, giving your name, your school and 
its address, grade, and the number of students 
listening. 











Mr. Pooley 


— Schedule — 


Jan. 30 Looking Ahead: Robert C. Pooley 

Feb. 6 ‘Iliad of Sandy Bar’’ (Bret Harte) 

Feb. 13 oo Leacock and Other Humorists 

Feb. 20 ‘‘Alice Adams’’ (Booth Tarkington) 

Feb. 27 Rudyard Biplios Selections 

Mar. 5 Story of My Boyhood and Youth’’ (John Muir) 

Mar. 12 ‘‘A Municipal Report’’ (O. Henry) 

Mar. 19 John Masefield: ‘*The Dauber”’ 

Mar. 26 ‘‘Moby Dick’’ (Herman Melville) 

Apr. 2° “Eliza eth and Essex’’ (Lytton Strachey) 

Apt. 9 ‘‘The Good Companions’’ (J. B. Priestley) 

Apr. 16 ‘‘The Revolt of Mother’’ (Mary W. Freeman) 

Apr. 2 ‘Northwest Passage’ (Kenneth Roberts) 

a 30 ‘'The Red-Headed League’ (A: Conan Doyle) 
ay 7 Christopher Morley and Other Essayists 

May 14 Robert Frost Selections 





ALTERNATE FRIDAYS 
11:30-11:45 A. M. 





It Tht 


For High Schools and Colleges 


PRESENTED BY 
UNIV. DEPT. OF 
FRENCH 


MLLE. GERMAINE MERCIER, Radio Chairman 


A 





























Mlle. Mercier 


AFTER a brief absence from the air, the national 
prize-winning French Program is resumed with 
broadcasts based on timely events and outstanding 
names in French history and science, art and letters. 

Caught in France at the outbreak of war, Mlle. 
Mercier was unable to return to America in time to 
direct the series planned for the first semester. Several 
of the programs scheduled for broadcast then have 
been carried over to the current series. 


Teachers who registered and ordered scripts for 
the first semester will be credited with the amount 
sent in, and unless notifying us otherwise, will receive 
scripts for the new series. Other teachers are asked 
to register promptly. Scripts are mailed in advance 
so the teacher can prepare her class for the broadcasts. 
The cost is ten cents for each set for the entire 
semester. 


— Schedule — 


‘Varietes Francaises dans le domaine de l’Histoire, des 
ciences, des Lettres, et des Arts’’ 

Feb. 16 Les Ailes Francaises. Quelques As de 1’Aviation: 
Mermoz, Guillaumet, St. Exupery 

Mar. 1 Le 150°™e anniversaire de la Revolution Fran- 
caise, 1789-1939. Fetes speciales du 14 Juillet 
a Paris 

Mar. 15 Mardi Gras et Paques 

Mar. 29 La reprise de Cyrano de Bergerac 

Apr. 12 Andre Maurois; Son dernier livre sur l’Amerique, 
“Etats-Unis 1939’’ 

Apr. 26 L’Exposition Internationale de New York. Le 
pavillon de la France a 1’Exposition 

May 10 La Piece Francaise, representation annuelle or- 
ganisee par le ‘‘French Department’’ de 1'Uni- 
versite du Wisconsin. Scenes choisies 





Additional Programs for High School and Adult Listening 
Offered by the WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF THE AIR 


Monday 1:30 P.M. Soils and Men ____- oe 
3:00 P.M. Your Job Outlook 
Tuesday 3:00 P.M. Following Congress . 


Wednesday 1:30 P.M. Over at Our House 
3:00 P.M. America Through Books 


_ Agriculture 
.-.-. Vocational Guidance 
_. National Affairs 
. Home Economics 
wer pale Good Reading 





Thursday 1:30P.M. We, the Government ms he cate Be ete eee Citizenship 
3:00 P.M. Contemporary Economics _ Economics Applications 
Friday 1:30 P.M. World Youth Speaks ___________- Ref es ALE Problems of Youth 


3:00 P.M. Public Discussion Clinic _.__.____________._.._.._____. Effective Speaking 
A BULLETIN OUTLINING THESE COURSES WILL BE SENT FREE. WRITE WHA 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CREDIT EVALUATION 


Sew Representative Assembly of 1938 or- 
dered the appointment of a “committee of 
five to study, report findings, and to make 
recommendations at our next annual meeting 
concerning a just evaluation of credits in 
teacher-training institutions of Wisconsin’. The 
committee was appointed by President Sanford 
and begs to report as follows: 

Your committee on Evaluation of Credits 
met four times: twice in Madison, February 
11th and April 22nd, and twice in Milwaukee, 
May 1st and June Sth. A questionnaire was 
sent to all administrators of the state for dis- 
tribution among teachers. The purpose was to 
find out the extent of and the justification for 
dissatisfaction with evaluation of credits as 
meted out in teacher-training institutions in 
Wisconsin. We definitely tried to avoid load- 
ing our questionnaire against either teachers 
or institutions. For that reason we omitted to 
ask teachers to name colleges; but many of them 
did and their answers proved helpful. Needful 
information was also volunteered on frequency 
and difficulty of transfer of credits. 

As a committee, we feel that the survey was 
a success both in the number of questionnaires 
returned and as to thoughtful consideration 
given to answering the questions. We are grate- 
ful to the teachers of the state for their interest 
and help. 

The Madison office sent out 20,000 question- 
naires of which 1,255 were returned to the 
chairman of the committee. Of those received, 
351 indicated no significant experience because 
the individuals had received their bachelor’s 
degree after beginning to teach. Of the 904 
who began or went on working for a degree 
after beginning to teach, 467 were satisfied 
with evaluation of credits, 437 were seriously 
disappointed. 

The investigation showed a fairly widespread 
bitterness, resentment, and discouragement 
among teachers seeking degrees. The complaint 
that requirements are arbitrary and unreason- 
able and that credits are cut unfairly and in- 
consistently is common. Certainly a wide dis- 
crepancy in evaluation between institutions and 


Credit Evaluation 





even at different times in the same institution 
was reported too often.* 


Frequently teachers commented thus: ‘I have 
not yet had my credits evaluated; but I expect 
trouble because I have heard of so many cases 
of disappointment.” The committee would like 
to recommend to all teachers seeking a degree 
that they be very business-like about it. They 
should get an early evaluation so as to have 
time to iron out all differences. They should 
read catalogues carefully and try to understand 
the policies of the colleges. They should plan 
carefully, avoid pyramiding courses for credit 
or piling up methods courses at the expense 
of advancement in learning. Practice teaching 
in residence may not be too ridiculous when 
it is realized that some teachers no matter 
how many methods courses they may have 
taken never change their own teaching pro- 
cedure. A high school diploma cannot, of 
course, be awarded by a registrar; but a high 
school principal could certainly be found who 
would issue one to a student qualifying other- 
wise for a degree. Loss by change or require- 
ments is to some extent more apparent than 
real. About a quarter of a century ago in the 
day of two-year normal schools, 80 credits were 
required for graduation. The four-year colleges 
require for the first two years 66 credits. A cut 
therefore of 16 credits would not mean actual 
retardation. 

Nevertheless when all that is said, there is 
abundant evidence of injustice. Those who feel 
that 1,255 questionnaires out of 20,000 was 
not a large return, the committee would re- 
mind that most teachers by far have gone 
straight through college and have experienced 
none of these registration problems; others 
have finished and are interested in forgetting 
their unpleasant experiences; still others have 
given up because they expect to quit teaching 
in the near future. Four hundred thirty-seven 
cases of serious dissatisfaction may seem, on 
superficial thought, to be negligible. On second 
thought anyone would agree that one case of 
injustice is not insignificant. In the United 
States of America grievances are never to be 





* Enumeration of individual grievances omitted to 
conserve space.—Ed. 
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treated lightly. The committee believes that 
there is a considerable number of superior 
teachers trained in the old Normal Schools 
who are confronted with senseless and arbitrary 
hurdles in the way of earning a degree and 
have accordingly given up in discouragement. 
It is indeed only comparatively recently that 
these older graduates teaching in elementary 
grades have had occasion to seek a degree. We 
all know at least one who deserves an honorary 
bachelor’s degree. To quote from a letter from 
a principal: “The burden (of loss of credit) 
has fallen most heavily on students of limited 
means as well as upon those who have earned 
their credits piecemeal.” These older and expe- 
rienced teachers are at a distinct disadvantage 
in comparison with youngsters who sail straight 
through college without meeting any difficulties. 

Principals and superintendents have been suf- 
ficiently disturbed to write to the committee 
expressing approval of our work and to say 
that it ought to have been begun long ago. 
Perhaps it is of some significance that only 
the chairman of your committee is a classroom 
teacher; the rest are administrators. Many ad- 
ministrators would agree with Barr, Burton, and 
Bruecher who say in their book, “Supervision’’, 
that the best high school teachers are those 
who have had county normal school training, 
have taught a few years, and then have sought 
a degree. These individuals according to the 
survey suffer the heaviest loss. 

Representatives of the teacher-training schools 
in the state were invited to the last two meet- 
ings of the committee. At the last meeting 
presidents and registrars represented eleven in- 
stitutions. The registrars agreed that a credit 
once earned should always be given full value. 
That understanding among registrars is one 
point gained. Credits however in penmanship, 
blackboard-writing, etc., may not be applied 
to a degree. They cited the example of a woman 
who had 81 credits in educational method and 
wanted more. Advisors may in such cases in- 
sist on academic studies. 

Registrars have been meeting annually for 
eleven years and yet there is a crying need 
for uniformity in requirements and names of 
courses so that credits earned in one institu- 
tion may be accepted in another. The registrars 
admitted that the normal school graduates pre- 
sent a thorny problem. The fact that there is 
no commonly accepted definition of bachelor’s 
degree leads to trouble for those seeking a 





Master’s degree as well as a bachelor's degree. 
If possible, the question should be settled once 
for all what the bachelor’s degree stands for 
in measure of time, professional, cultural, and 
grade requirements. One registrar suggested 
that the Board of Regents should call a meet- 
ing of presidents and registrars for the purpose 
of coming to a common understanding on these 
matters. The claim that teachers go out of the 
state was met by the statement that teachers 
from other states seek training at Wisconsin 
e.g. 105 in one summer from Iowa. Iowa, it 
seems admits for a Master’s degree provision- 
ally; Chicago requires a B plus average after 
admission. 

The committee would recommend more than 
agreement among colleges on principles and 
values. They feel that the business of credit 
evaluation and acceptance should not be wholly 
unilateral. An individual should not find him- 
self at the mercy of what he may regard as an 
autocratic registrar. As it is the teacher who 
makes the most persistent fight wins while 
the majority go down in defeat. Why not 
follow the pattern of our local governments? 
A tax-payer, believing that his property has 
been unfairly assessed, may appeal to a Board 
of Review composed of representatives of tax- 
payers. A board set up by the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association to examine cases of disputed 
credit evaluation would establish the principle 
of collective action between teachers and col- 
leges. Standards would certainly not be lowered 
because worthy educators such as would be 
placed on such a board would be anxious to 
maintain standards. Change and progress would 
proceed more smoothly than it ever has. Teach- 
ers’ colleges would lose nothing by giving con- 
sideration to the teachers’ point of view; they 
would probably gain a broader concept of what 
they are trying to do. 


Recommendations: 
1. That the registrars find a common defini- 
tion of bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. 
2. That a Board of Review be set up to 
examine and report to registrars cases of 
dissatisfaction with evaluation of credits. 
Respectfully submitted, 
—Credit Evaluation Committee, 
Floyd Smith, Wisconsin Kenneth Outcelt, Balsam 


Rapids, Lake, 
Izetta Byers Christensen, Howard Teasdale, 
West Bend, Monroe, 
Harriet A. Harvey, 


Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR’S CREDIT 
EVALUATION COMMITTEE 


§ Sows committee is handicapped in making 
any reply to the WEA Committee since we 
did not have any way of checking back on 
the complaints to see what answer should be 
made. 

It was stated that there were 20,000 question- 
naires sent out. Question 3 asks the teachers 
to reply as to whether or not they were satisfied 
or seriously disappointed. A footnote states, 
“If you have had no unsatisfactory experience 
within the scope of this questionnaire, disre- 
gard it.” In spite of this request more than 
half of those who replied stated they were satis- 
fied. This leaves approximately 214% of those 
to whom the questionnaire was sent who regis- 
tered complaints. 

We wish to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that it is customary in most 
colleges to have a faculty committee on ad- 
vanced standing which determines the policy 
to be followed in the registrar's office in the 
matter of credit evaluation. 

Question No. 1 states, “Did you after some 
years’ experience begin work for a bachelor’s 
degree?’’, indicates that this questionnaire ap- 
plies only to those who had their beginning 
college work some time ago. This probably 
accounts for some of the difficulty they are 
now experiencing in meeting present degree 
requirements. 

We are sorry we were not given an oppor- 
tunity to analyze specific complaints and thus 
show why there were reductions in the cases 
complained of by the 214%. We would be 
glad to go into this question with any com- 
mittee which would like to study the merits of 
the various cases. In general the following 
statements cover most of the cases for credit 
evaluation: 

1. No one should be granted on transfer more credit 


per semester than our own students are permitted 
to take in a semester. 


nN 


. Students presenting courses leading to a technical 
degree should not expect full credit toward a gen- 
eral degree or vice versa. 


3. The special requirements for any degree must be 
met no matter how much credit of a general nature 
the student has presented. 


. Accrediting associations require that a certain pro- 
portion of the work must be taken in the senior 
college field; therefore, courses offered to and 
taken by freshmen are not and should not be used 


as the equivalent of senior courses that are 
required. 

5. Certain courses such as spelling, arithmetic, pen- 
manship, etc., are not subjects which should carry 
credit toward a degree since these subjects should 
be mastered before entrance to college and should 
be handled as we now handle sub-freshman English 
or mathematics. 


6. Grades should be a factor in considering the 
amount of credit given on transfer. 


7. Reduction of credit or elimination of credits re- 
sulting from the application of the foregoing 
principles is to be regarded as salutary and in 
the general interest of society. 


(Signed) C. A. Smith, Madison, 
Constance Jacques, Milwaukee 


by J. C. Lazenby, 
Lora M. Greene, La Crosse. 





Delegate Alleman of Polk county presented 
the following resolution which was adopted 
by the Representative Assembly: 


BE IT RESOLVED, That a permanent Board of 
Review of ten classroom teachers, principals, and 
superintendents be created by the Wisconsin 
Education Association for the purpose of hearing 
all cases of dissatisfaction with evaluation of 
credits among teachers; the said board to hold 
a meeting at least once a year during the Mil- 
waukee convention and after examination of 
each case to report and submit recommendations 
to the registrars as a body. 





RETIREMENT FUND— 


(Continued from page 232) 


In summary, may I say, therefore, that we 
have a grave problem in connection with the 
financing of the system since it is difficult to 
get the proper transfers from the general fund 
and the surtaxes’ are not at present proving 
adequate; that the legislative interest in the 
fund is keen; that the committees have proved 
friendly and understanding when adequately 
informed; that a program of keeping the leg- 
islature informed must be continuously carried 
out; and, finally, that the investment of our 
funds is most fortunately directed. 

The Retirement Boards and the Annuity 
Board, as well as your committee, have been 
active in all these regards. May I, however, 
particularly mention the constant and energetic 
activity of our secretary in protecting the edu- 
cational values involved in the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System. 
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Cunent WEA Lacals Presidents 


County Locals 


Adams—Robert Weitzel, Brooks 

Ashland—Chas. N. Youngs, 
Sanborn 

Barron—E. L. Brown, Chetek 

Bayfield—Garfield J. Rowe, 
Cornucopia 

Brown—John Wood, 1414 Smith 
St., Green Bay 

Buffalo—Ule A. White, Nelson 

Burnett—Martha B. Mickelson, 
Webster 

Calumet—F. F. Schlosser, Chilton 

Chippewa—Laura Engebretson, 
New Auburn 

Clark—Frank Bauer, R. 1, Loyal 

Columbia—M. G. Batho, Lodi 

Crawford—James O'Neil, 
Ferryville 

E. Dane—Mrs. Jeannette Nesthus, 
Deerfield 

W. Dane—E. A. Kozlovsky, 
Oregon 

Dodge—Mildred Naeser, Juneau 

Door—Ernald Viste, Baileys 
Harbor 

Douglas—Ralph Nickolette, 58341, 
Oakes Ave., Superior 

Dunn—F. W. Jungck, Menomonie 

Eau Claire—Frederick Arndt, R. 1, 
Strum 

Florence—Gerhardt Gollockner, 
Tipler 

Fond du Lac—Norbert Fisher, 64 
Green St., Fond du Lac 

Forest—E. T. Carey, Argonne 

Grant—C. C. Biddick, Montfort 

Green—Marian Newman, R. 2, 


Juda 
Green Lake—Paul W. Bird, Greea 

Lake 
lowa—M. A. Fischer, Dodgeville 
Jackson—F. C. Janisch, Alma 

Center 
Juneau—Gunnar Silfvernagel, 

Lyndon Station 
Kenosha—Mrs. Ruby Betzig, 

Burlington 
Kewaunee—Lloyd Hettiger, R. 1, 

Kewaunee 
La Crosse—Andrew Johnson, 

Holmen 
Lafayette—B. G. Esler, Benton 
Lincoln—Della Buchanan, 

Tomahawk 
Manitowoc—Kathryn Bennett, 

Manitowoc 
Marathon—Art. Messerknecht, 

R. 2, Dancy 
Marinette—Leonard Lohff, Crivitz 
Milwaukee—Warren McKenna, 

3609 N. 17th St., Milwaukee 
Monroe—Vivian Machus, Sparta 
Oconto—Joe Checota, Townsend 
Oneida—Berniece Bernstein, 

Rhinelander 
Outagamie—Stanley Smith, Medina 
Ozaukee—Elmer Keil, Fredonia 
Pepin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 
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Pierce—Marie Hovde, Hager City 

Polk—C,. C. Alleman, Luck 

Portage—Cecil Bender, Bancroft 

Price—O. W. Rodewald, Prentice 

Racine—Joseph Druse, R. 3, 
B. 366, Racine 

Richland—Harold Rasmussen, Lone 
Rock 

Rock—Mrs. Virginia Inman, Court 
House, Janesville 

Rusk—Lloyd C. Clemmons, 
Weyerhauser 

St. Croix—Paul Ziemer, Cylon 

Sauk—Elda Reddeman, Merrimack 

Sawyer—Vernon Page, Hayward 

Sheboygan—Eldon K. Born, 
Glenbeulah 

Taylor—Marie C. Potter, Polley 

Trempealeau—F. E. Hoehn, 
Galesville 

Vernon—Clarence Sund, Westby 

Vilas—Joseph Spatz, Sayner 

Walworth—Chester H. Byrnes, 
East Troy 

Washburn—Leslie Jackobs, R. 3, 
Hayward 

Washington—Erling Olson, 
Jackson 

Waukesha—Richard E. Brehmer, 
611 Hamilton Ave., Waukesha 

Waushara—Laura Eserhut, Wild 
Rose 

Winnebago—Marion Shea, R. 1, 
Winneconne 

Wood—R. P. Brockman, R. 3, 
Wisconsin Rapids 

City Locals 

Antigo—Marie Dwyer 

Appleton—Frank J. Taylor, 1509 
W. Washington 

Ashland—David Hardie, High Sch. 

Barron—John E. Hoar 

Beaver Dam—Ruth Newlin, High 
School 

Beloit—Harry Wolfe, Roosevelt 
School 

Burlington—Margaret Quam 

Chippewa Falls—Grace Walsh, 
Senior H.S. 

Columbus—Fred DeVinney 

Cudahy—Esther M. Gates, 3479 E. 
Armour Ave. 

Delavan—Marguerite McCoy 

DePere & W. DePere—D. A. 
Beauregard, High School 

Eau Claire—B. E. Anderson, 820 
S. Barstow 

Edgerton—Hazel Duling 

Fond du Lac—Wilbur M. Pine, 
11 E. 9th St. 

Fort Atkinson—N. O. Eckley 

Green Bay—Lee Delforge, West 
HS. 

Hartford—R. E. Brasure 

Hurley--—-Pearl Mayer 

Janesville—Virginia Johnston, 
Jefferson School 

Jefferson—Hugh Stewart, High 
School 





Kaukauna—Cecelia Hoolihan 

Kenosha—Harvard C. Smith, 5222 
35th Ave. 

La Crosse—Marie Hauser, 726 S. 
8th St. 

Lancaster—Sara Fowler 

Madison—Roger Trafford, 11 
Virginia Terrace 

Manitowoc—James Magill, 853 N. 
10th St. 

Marinette—Derral L. Clark, High 
School 

Marshfield—John Milnes, 404 S. 
Cherry St. 

Medford—John Best 

Menasha—S. E. Crockett, 
Vocational School 

Menomonie—Ingeborg Haavik, 
816—Sth St. 

Merrill—Earl W. Chattin 

Milton—Milton Jct——Harold W. 
Mueller, Milton 

Milwaukee: 
Jr.-Sr. H.S.T.A. — George R. 

eee, 3746 W. Frederica 
P 


Public Sch. Adm.—John Clarke, 
845 N. 18th St. 
Teachers Assn.—Frances Jelinek, 
Room 150, Hotel Wisconsin 
Monroe—Helen Cass, 1522 
Sixteenth St. 
Neenah—Marvin Olsen, High Sch. 
New London—G. M. Charlesworth 
North Fond du Lac—Elsie Nehmer 
Oconomowoc—Ray Buege 
Oconto—Bruce Kimball 
Oconto Falls—Margaret Hecht 
Oshkosh—Esther Tilleson, 
Merrill Jr. HLS. 
Park Falls—Margaret M. Berg 
Platteville—Gertrude Parker, 454 
W. Main St. 
Plymouth—A. H. Splitgerber 
Prairie du Chien—Mrs. Carolyn 
Linzenmeyer 
Racine—Teckla Ronda, Roosevelt 
School 
Reedsburg—Donald Horkan 
Rhinelander—Richard Marshall, 
Sr: FES, 
Rice Lake—Luella Ellingson, 9 E. 
Stout St. 
Richland Center—Dorothy Jahn 
Ripon—B. J. Rock 
Shawano—Harold Shlimovitz 
Sheboygan—D. J. English, Central 
H.S. 
South Milwaukee—Marvin Buege 
Sparta—Roger B. Holtz 
Spooner—Janet McNabb 
Stevens Point—Alex Peterson, 316 
Monroe St. 
Stoughton—Earl Vandrell 
Sturgeon Bay—W. Lycan Miller 
Superior—Floyd Whittington, 802 
E. 7th St. 
Two Rivers—Melvin Heyroth 
(Continued on page 261) 
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Educational Adjustment No. 3 
Frank V. Powell 


Intelligence quotients are troublesome things 
because they are so frequently misunderstood. 
Some folks accept them as an accurate measure 
of a definite amount of intellectual capacity ; 
but they are neither as fixed nor as accurate as 
people are inclined to assume. Suitable diet, 
correct physical care, proper guidance, a new 
and better social environment, and an oppor- 
tunity to learn may make a pronounced differ- 
ence in the intelligence quotients of some chil- 
dren. Consequently, the intelligence quotient 
found by even competent examiners, (of which 
we have too few), should not be used as the 
only measure, when deciding whether or not 
to place a child in a special class, in a certain 
homogeneous group, or of excluding him or 
her from school as not being educable. There 
are many other factors which should be taken 
into consideration. For example, how have 
these children matured socially? Labeling chil- 
dren is and should be considered a serious and 
important task, and a decision should be made 
only after all possible information has been 
obtained. Not the wishes of the teacher, but 
the welfare of the child and society should be 
paramount. 


There is slight difference in most of our 
schools between the school achievement and 
rate of progress of a group of children with 
68-72 1.Q. and a group of 72-76 LQ. chil- 
dren, or between a 72-76 I.Q. group and a 
76-83 1.Q. group. We are not saying that 
there should not be some differences but are 
simply contending that in schools which do 
not have differentiated curricula and individual 
instruction, the differences are slight, if any. 
In fact, too many of our schools are so paced 
that the child with an I.Q. of less than 90 
usually lives in a school where his or her great- 
est opportunity is to develop habits of failure. 
(Fast learners will be considered another time.) 

The writer recently visited a school with our 
state psychologist, where the I.Q.’s of two 
twelve year old boys were found to be only 
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two points apart. One of these boys was in the 
fifth grade while the other had never completed 
the first grade and was being excluded from 
school. Why this difference? One had learned 
to adapt himself to the life of a school, he was 
polite and courteous, and had developed socially 
so that he was able to live harmoniously with 
his group. The other boy, on the other hand, 
had developed so many anti-social traits that 
the leader of his group, the teacher, felt it 
necessary to exclude him from school. She was 
perhaps, under the circumstances, justified. But 
that is not the immediate point. The point we 
wish to stress is that social growth is an essen- 
tial of success in and out of school, as well as 
is intellectual growth. 

We are expecting that our schools will give 
more attention to the individual—socially and 
intellectually. The dull learners from books 
will live in our communities. They will soon 
be our voters and workers. Are you daily help- 
ing them to achieve satisfaction and success? 





Wisconsin Schools and PWA 

Now that the PWA is virtually out of the 
school building construction picture, it may be 
well to just look at the results obtained through 
the help of the administration in Wisconsin. 

Although complete figures are not yet avail- 
able, the records show that during the last three 
years Wisconsin has erected school buildings 
and’ participated in school building programs 
to the extent that 146 of such projects were 
or are being completed. The total value of 
these projects is very close to $25,000,000 of 
which over $17,000,000 were contributed dur- 
ing the last year and a half, that is, the last 
set-up of the PWA administration. 

At present, and there seems little likelihood 
of any change, the PWA as such will no longer 
function. However, applications are now be- 
ing received through the WPA which however 
has set a practical limit as to the whole con- 
tribution. The change from the older and past 
conditions has been such that at least 25% of 
the cost of the project must be contributed by 
the sponsor. There appears to be also an upper 
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limit to the type of project to be undertaken 
but no authoritative statement as to this upper 
limit is available just now. It would appear 
however that around $100,000 would be the 
maximum cost of any school project under this 
administration. 

One factor which must be taken into con- 
sideration in this program is the fact that the 
administration does not undertake or guarantee 
to finish the project. The reason for this lies 
in the fact that appropriations for the WPA 
are made from time to time and apportioned 
to the various states. The exact apportionment 
is therefore a question. 

One factor in the minor programs under 
the federal administration has been that con- 
nected with increasing and modernizing the 
sanitary conveniences and facilities in all types 
of schools particularly in the smaller and rural 
schools. One of the big factors has always been 
the disposal of sewage where a regular sewage 
disposal plant did not exist. However, under 
the sanitary division of the State Board of 
Health this problem is being attacked very 
vigorously and has contributed very materially 
to the extent which the work is being done. It 
is hoped that more schools will take advantage 
of this part of the WPA activity. 


December 26, 1939. 
H. W. Schmidt 


Mrs. Callahan Passes Away 

Mrs. John Callahan, wife of State Superin- 
tendent John Callahan, died at the family home, 
615 E. Gorham Street, Madison, Wisconsin, on 
Tuesday morning, December 12, 1939, follow- 
ing a long illness. 

She was born in Dodge County. Later the 
family removed to Pierce County and became 
pioneer settlers in the town of Trimbelle. She 
was married to John Callahan at Prescott, Sep- 
tember 12, 1889. Subsequently they resided at 
Crookston, Minnesota, Glenwood City, New 
Richmond and Menasha, Wisconsin, and 
finally in Madison, Wisconsin, in accordance 
with Mr. Callahan’s various positions in edu- 
cational work. 

Survivors are her husband, three daughters, 
Miss Gertrude Callahan, Menomonie, Mrs. 
Herbert S. Roswell, Mauston, and Miss Julia 
Callahan, Madison. Also three sisters, Mrs. 
J. J. Miller, Ellsworth, Wisconsin, and Misses 
Mattie and Ellen J. Powers, Trimbelle; two 
brothers, Peter J. Powers, Trimbelle, and D. J. 
Powers, Bemidji, Minnesota. 
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Funeral services for Mrs. Callahan were held 
at Clayfield Catholic Church near Ellsworth, 
Thursday morning, December 14, 1939, fol- 
lowed by interment in the church cemetery. 
There was a large attendance of old friends of 
the family and many school representatives 
from that section and from Madison. 

Mrs. Callahan was a member of the Catholic 
Women’s Club and the University Women’s 
League both of Madison. 

Surviving members of the family have the 
sympathy of a state wide circle of acquaint- 
ances and friends in the loss they have 
sustained. 


A. R. Kibbe 

Alonzo Rouse Kibbe of New Richmond, 
Wisconsin, was a welcome visitor at this office 
recently. Mr. Kibbe is a veteran of the 12th 
Wisconsin battery. His picture as a Union sol- 
dier in the Civil War as a boy of seventeen 
appears in the Wisconsin Memorial Day An- 
nual of 1939 together with his notes on the 
reunion of the Blue and Gray at Gettysburg, 
July 1-4, 1938, as printed in the New Rich- 
mond News. This was the 75th anniversary 
observance of the great battle of 63. All mem- 
bers of the Department of Public Instruction 
unite in extending to Mr. Kibbe our best 
wishes for his continued health, happiness and 
contentment. 


School Board Conventions 

The 1939 series of school board conventions 
came to a close with the Milwaukee convention 
held on December eighth under the auspices 
of County Superintendent E. T. Griffin. 

Members of the Department of Public In- 
struction who have participated in these meet- 
ings report that there has been uniformly a 
large attendance with interest and cordial par- 
ticipation in the various types of programs pre- 
sented in the respective counties. Cooperating 
agencies have included the State Board of 
Health, the Highway Department, and other 
state departments. 

It is interesting to note that school board 
conventions have continued to receive legisla- 
tive sanction, regardless of changes in political 
administrations, over a long period of years. 
This indicates that the plan must have some in- 
trinsic merit in it, otherwise legally sanctioned 
school board conventions might have fallen by 
the wayside long ago. 
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ATIONAL NEWS SINCE LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN JUBILEE PROGRAM PLANS 





Hexcuse It Ples! 


Periodically we come across some 
educational news items of a lighter 
vein, and laboring under the pos- 
sible misapprehension that the av- 
etage teacher likes to smile about 
her work now and then we take 
this opportunity of passing on to 
you several literary gems in the 
form of school excuses, published 
in the Montello Express. We re- 
fuse to take the responsibility as 
to their authenticity, but anyway, 
here goes— 

“Dear Sir: Please excuse James 
for lateness. I kneaded him after 
breakfast.” 


Another excuse goes into more 
details: “Mister Sir, Jason had to 
be late today. It is his bizness to 
milk our cow. She kicked Jase in 
the back today when he wasn’t 
looking or thinking of her acting, 
so he thot his back was broke, 
but it ain’t. But it is black and 


blue, and the pane kept him late. ° 


We would get rid of the cow if we 
could. This is the fourth time she 
kicked Jase, but never kicked him 
late before. So excuse him for me.” 


A girl absent for half a day 
brought the following excuse: 
“Miss teecher—My dotter’s absents 
yesterday was unavoidable. Her 
shoes had to be half-soled, and she 
had a sore throat. Her konstitu- 
tion is delicate and if she is ab- 
sent any more you can know that 
it is on account of unavoidable 
sickness or something else.” 


A boy absent for half a day laid 
the following explanation on the 
master’s desk: “Dear Sir, please 
excuse Henry. He went to grand- 
pa’s funeral with me this forenoon. 
I have been promising him for sev- 
eral weeks that he might if he was 
good, and he has been very good, 
so I kept my word.” 





This year is the 50th anniversary 
of the Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers association, which organization 
is celebrating its silver anniversary 
at Madison on Feb. 9-10. Presi- 





W. C. Hansen 


dent W. C. Hansen, Stoughton, an- 
nounces an extraordinary program 
of speakers and special events. 

Full particulars of the conven- 
tion program will be announced in 
the February JoURNAL, which will 
again carry a special convention 
section, made possible by the gen- 
erous cooperation of the leading 
Madison merchants. At this early 
date we are permitted to announce 
that three of the four main pro- 
gram speakers will be Dean Wil- 
liam Russell of Columbia, and 
Stuart Chase, eminent economist, 
as speakers on the Friday morning 
session, and Judge Florence Allen 
of Cleveland as one of the two 
headliners for the Saturday session. 
The fourth speaker will be an- 
nounced in the JOURNAL next 
month. 

Not only are the Friday morning 
headliners speaking to the group as 
a whole, but both have consented 
to appear on sectional programs in 
the afternoon. Also as a headliner 
for the afternoon sessions there 
will be Dr. Norman Frost, presi- 
dent of the Rural Division of the 
NEA, who will speak before both 
the rural and intermediate sections. 
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TENURE DISCUSSED 


The Welfare Committee had a 
meeting December 28 relative 
to the present status of tenure 
and the April referendum. An- 
other meeting is scheduled the 
forepart of January. Locals are 
urged to watch for communica- 
tions from the committee. 





W.F. Hannan, Milwaukee 
Teachers’ Attorney, Dies 


Attorney William F. Hannan, 53, 
counsel for the Milwaukee Teach- 
ers association for many years, died 
suddenly at his home in Wauwa- 
tosa, Dec. 26 as a result of a heart 
attack. He had not previously been 
ill, and his death was a shock to 
all who knew him. 

Mr. Hannan devoted practically 
all of his time to the interests of 
the Milwaukee Teachers association, 
being especially active in caring 
for the needs of the organization 
during legislative years. 

He was the brother of Miss 
Joanna Hannan, retired Milwaukee 
teacher, who was for many years a 
member of the Executive Committee 


of the WEA. 





As usual there will be many 
luncheons, all to be announced in 
the February JOURNAL. As a spe- 
cial feature of the convention, to 
commemorate its 50th birthday, 
Supt. Hansen and his fellow of- 
ficers are planning a special lunch- 
eon on Saturday noon, which will 
be open to all members of the 
Southern Wisconsin association. 
The association is also getting 
out a special booklet to mark 
this important milestone of the 
organization's history. 

Look for convention details in 
the February Journal! 
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JOINT COMMITTEE LOOKS BACK ON ACTIVE YEAR 


When, about six years ago, pub- 
lic education in Wisconsin seemed 
nearing a crisis, and some of the 
hard won gains appeared in jeop- 
ardy, a number of state-wide or- 
ganizations decided the whole pro- 
gram of education in Wisconsin 
needed to be more thoroughly un- 
derstood if damaging curtailments 
were to be avoided. The idea of an 
organization to give effect to this 
demand came from the American 
Association of University Women. 
It was readily endorsed by groups 
with similar aims. 

Thus was born the Joint Com- 
mittee on Education in Wisconsin. 
This name was given in 1934 to 
the new organization, which now 
is made up of 14 important groups, 
including two state educational 
agencies. 

With the oncoming of the 1939 
legislative session, the year 1939 
was regarded as an important junc- 
ture in educational policy, and the 
committee planned a year’s program 
based on a desire to do its part 
in preserving the gains already 
achieved. 

The Joint Committee is com- 
posed of the following agencies 
(the women named are their 
representatives ) : 

American Legion auxiliary, Mrs. 


Harrison Garner, Madison, 
Mrs. Minnie Sproesser, Water- 
town; 


Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion, Mrs. George B. Averill, 
Milwaukee, Mrs. H. W. Pike, 
Madison, Mrs. F. G. Wheeler, 
Appleton; 

Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Miss Almere Scott, 
Madison; 

State department of public in- 
struction, Miss Elizabeth Hig- 
gins, Madison; 

Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
ture, Mrs. Milo Swanton, 
Madison, Mrs. Herman Idhe, 
Neenah; 

Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Mrs. W. A. 
Hastings, Miss Emma Brook- 
mire, Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Mrs. 
George Chatterton, Madison; 

Wisconsin Education association, 
Miss Charlotte Kohn, Madison; 

Wisconsin Farm Bureau federa- 
tion, Mrs. R. J. Douglas, Juda; 

Wisconsin Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s 
clubs, Miss Mary Graham, 
Miss Norma E. Howarth, Miss 
Anna Jenkins, Madison; 








Wisconsin Federation of Music 
clubs, Mrs. E. C. Thompson, 
Madison, Mrs. J. E. Rueth, 
Milwaukee; 

Wisconsin Federation of Wom- 
en's clubs, Mrs. Stewart Scrim- 
shaw, Wauwatosa, Mrs. F. H. 
Clausen, Horicon, Mrs. J. W. 
Carow, Madison, Mrs. Maude 
Gibbs, Antigo; 

Wisconsin League of Women 
Voters, Mrs. M. V. O'Shea, 
Mrs. Frank Clapp, Mrs. Philip 
Falk, Madison, Mrs. H. G. 
Meigs, West Allis; 

Wisconsin division, American As- 
sociation of University Women, 
Mrs. Charles Schuele, Mrs. 
Curtis Jacobs, Oconomowoc, 
Mrs. Edgar Buzzell, Delavan, 
Mrs. Konrad Testwuide, Jr., 
Sheboygan, Mrs. A. C. Hough, 
Janesville, Mrs. Wyeth Allen, 
Milwaukee, Mrs. J. C. Walker, 
Madison; 

Wisconsin State Grange, Mrs. 
Ella Chatfield, Troy Center. 

Monthly meetings are held in 
different communities; typical pro- 
grams are those held at East Troy, 
Sept. 20, when Dr. Leroy R. Peter- 
son, research director of the Wis- 
consin Education Association, dis- 
cussed educational legislation of 
the 1939 session, and at Oconomo- 
woc Oct. 18, when Roy T. Ragatz 
and Dr. Peterson talked on “‘Teach- 
ers’ Tenure’. 

The group’s professed aims are 
“to discuss and study matters of 
education, to encourage various 
groups to study educational prob- 
lems, and to create intelligent pub- 
lic opinion’. Specifically, the two 
major purposes are: “(1) The 
preparing of authentic, unbiased 
statistical and informational ma- 
terial for use in study groups in 
the various (member) organiza- 
tions; (2) the sponsoring of con- 
ferences — educational ‘workshops’ 
—in various sections of the state 
to bring reliable information di- 
rectly to interested citizen groups 
and in turn to secure local reactions 
to state-wide problems.” 


Study Units Published 


To reach the first objective, the 
committee has published a series of 
study units: “Taxes and Taxation”, 
“Who Pays for Our Schools?”, 
“Our Rural Elementary Schools’, 
“The Wisconsin High School Situ- 
ation”, and “Trends in Education’. 





These are distributed to local groups 
for information and study. 

The committee published articles 
prepared by Dr. Peterson on “Rural 
Schools in Wisconsin in 1938” and 
on “The Tuition Problem in Wis- 
consin, 1939”. Following the legis- 
lative session in 1937 and in 1939, 
a summary on educational legisla- 
tion was issued. 

The second major activity — 
“workshops’—consists of regional 
conferences for discussion of edu- 
cational problems, usually largely 
attended by people interested in 
preserving the progress achieved in 
public school betterment. While 
both urban and rural groups are 
contacted, the major emphasis is 
given to developing an “educational 
consciousness” in rural areas and 
to arousing interest by urban groups 
in rural needs. 

The 1939 workshops, built 
around the theme of modern trends 
in education, were held as follows: 

March 11, Waukesha, a sympo- 
sium on educational problems with 
Waukesha county educators par- 
ticipating, and with addresses by 
Mrs. Katherine W. Taylor, on men- 
tal hygiene, and Frank V. Powell, 
of the state department of public 
instruction, on legislation of 1939; 

March 25, Prairie du Chien, with 
talks by Dr. Peterson, and Edward 
J. Braun of the school of education, 
University of Wisconsin; 

April 19, Brodhead, with talks 
by O. H. Plenzke, secretary of 
Wisconsin Education association, 
on recent educational changes and 
outlook, and by Mr. Braun on 
present organization of education 
in Wisconsin; 

Nov. 14, Rock Prairie church, 
Rock county, with V. E. Kimball, 
of the state department of public 
instruction, discussing “Educational 
Wastes”, and Dr. Peterson dis- 
cussing “Educational Legislation”. 

The next workshop is scheduled 
for Jan. 13 at Briggsville, Mar- 
quette county. Similar conferences 
are contemplated for a north Wis- 
consin area, at Ladysmith; for Ver- 
non and Crawford counties, at a 
central place, and in other localities. 

Officers and committee chairmen 
of the Joint Committee include: 
President, Mrs. Stewart Scrimshaw, 
Wauwatosa; vice-president, Mrs. 
Edgar Buzzell, Delavan; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Almere Scott, 
Madison; procedure committee, 
Mrs. H. G. Meigs, West Allis; 
workshop committee, Miss Char- 
lotte Kohn, Madison; publicity, 
Miss Scott; bill committee, Mrs. 
Frank Clapp, Madison. 
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LOCALS PRES. (From page 256) 
Viroqua—E. A. Peterson 
Washburn—Thora Anderson 
Watertown—Frank W. Keller 
Waukesha—Richard E. Brehmer 
Waupaca—Henry Lampman 
Waupun—Erwin Pfefferkorn 
Wausau—Ben Berg, Senior H.S. 
Wauwatosa—Albert W. Krueger, 
7127 W. North Ave. 
West Allis—Mrs. Marguerite 
Aylward 
West Bend—R. G. Runkel 
West Milwaukee—Lawrence Bou- 
cher, 5104 W. Greenfield Ave. 
Whitefish Bay—Richard Olney, 
2619 N. Downer Ave. 
Whitewater—Herbert W. Chapman 
Wisconsin Rapids—Ella La Per- 
riere, Hotel Witter 
Other Locals 


Eau Claire STC—Samuel Davenport 

Milwaukee STC—Martin Klotsche 

Platteville STC—Georgiana Clark 

Stevens Point STC—A. J. Herrick 

Superior STC—Ida Flagstad 

Wisconsin School for the Deaf— 
Mrs. Geneva B. Llewellyn 114 
N. 4th, Delavan 

Stout Institute—Ray Wigen 

Green Bay Voc. School—L. H. 
Wochas 

Milwaukee Voc. School—G. M. 
Van Pool 

West Allis Voc. School—Gustav 
Hirsch 

University of Wisconsin—Frank O. 





Holt 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO A.A.S.A. CONVENTION 
AT ST. LOUIS 


Transportation arrangements for the Wisconsin delegation 
going to St. Louis, Missouri are being made with the Wabash 
Railway Company. Since the round trip coach fare has 
proven very popular on short trips, it is planned to have a 
special coach train leave Chicago shortly after the noon 
hour on February 24th, arriving at St. Louis in time for 
dinner. 


A substantial saving in rail fare will be available to those 
joining this group, the rate being $6.55 per person, round 
trip, for party of 75 to 149 people traveling together on the 
going trip. Individual return is permissible. These tickets are 
valid only in coaches. 

It is hoped that a sufficient number will join the party to 
insure a special train; if not, special coaches will be 
attached to a regular train. 

More information will be sent out from the Secretary's 
office later. 

These trips have become an “institution” in Wisconsin, 
and each year finds more and more people enjoying the 
congenial spirit of the crowd. If you have friends “across the 
border” who would like to join us, tell them they are more 
than welcome. 

For further information, write the Secretary of the W.E.A. 











REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS AND RESEARCH 


F. L. WITTER 
Burlington, Chairman 








2 tens Committee wishes to call your atten- 
tion to three bulletins issued by the office 
of our able Secretary and very able staff. I 
think quite often material comes from our 
office, and many of us throw it aside; a ques- 
tion comes up and then we ask for information 
when we already have it on our desks. 

The first bulletin I want to refer to is this 
small one—the title of it is Public Education 
—State and National. This bulletin calls atten- 
tion to the rank of each state in twenty-five 
major factors in education, such as Income 
per Capita of Population, Average Value of 
School Property per Pupil Enrollment, Cost of 
Schools per Day for Each Pupil, etc. 

The second one, Teaching Salaries and the 
Business Barometer. This bulletin is very good 
with the story told by some very fine graphs 
and charts. 


The third one, School Funds—Where They 
Come From—W here They Go. Again this bul- 
letin is one of the best because it is timely, 
excellent and well illustrated. It has received 
national attention and with the two previously 
mentioned, should receive careful study by 
every teacher of this Association. We recom- 
mend that this bulletin be revised and brought 
up to date. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. That a survey be made relative to numbers, 
locations, and uses of radio stations in the state. 

2. That locals study public relations avenues, and 
and use them in interpreting the work of the 
schools. Bulletin material always should be given 
local color. 

3. That a study be made of what the schools are 
doing in raising standards for business in the 
following fields: 

Health — Manual Arts — Home Economics — 
Agriculture — Commercial. 


Report accepted. 
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THE WIZARD OF OZ, School Edition, Baum, middle grades____--_---_-~- $1.03 
PERRI, School Edition, Salten, upper grades. eine vst oie Ge 
THE SECRET OF THE CHESTNUT TREE 1, School ‘Edition, “Monsell, upper 
Qrnes 205 cece : Scene cee sear Tee 
Science 
FLOWERS AND THEIR TRAVELS, School Edition, Fox, grade 5 and up .94 
Pioneer Life 
A STORY OF PIONEERS AND THEIR CHILDREN, School Edition (story 
form), Myers, grades 3 and 4 ________- 2 = Se 
Travel, Geography, Social Studies 
THE SECOND BOOK OF pa ileal THE ORIENT, School Edition, 
Halliburton, grade 6 and u . EES 1.03 
THE FIRST BOOK OF MARVELS, THE -OCCIDENT, ‘School “Edition, 
Halliburton, grade 5 and up —- 1.04 
EUROPE, THE GREAT TRADER, Aitchison, grade 6 and up . (New ‘addition 
to Bobbs— Merrill Geographic Reader Series) 95 
THROUGH THE HARBOR TO E VERYWHERE, School Edition (story 
form), Eberle, grade 5 and up 94 
THE STORY OF BUFFALO BIL L, School Edition (story. form), Garst, 
grade 5 and up 94 
CARLOS, OUR MEXICAN ‘NEIG HBOR, School Edition “(story form), 
Thomas, grade 5 and up - 94 
THE LAST OF THE G AUGHOS (South America in . story form), ‘William- 
son, upper grades 1.56 
STORIES OF EARLY TIMES IN THE GREAT WEST, School | Edition, 
Bass, grades 3 and 4 ; z sia Ky y: eee 89 
Citizenship 
PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS, School Edition, dnnetatiads vind 5 
and up : _ 1.15 
CITIZENSHIP, Sherwood, grades 7 and 8 _ wets <5 AR 
PUBLIC SAF ETY, Kreml and Others, grades 6, 4, 8. SPEER OR Arter eee 
Books of Lower Grade Level of Reading for 
Retarded Readers in Middle and Upper Grades 
BOY OF OLD eam ROBERT E. LEE, School Edition, Monsell, 
grade 3 and up_- sane 
ABE LINC OLN,  FRONTIE R BOY, School Edition, ‘Stevenson, | grade 3 
and up ee ie I a 
THE SAILING TUB, Baker and Baker, grade 2 and Se IEEE 
DINTY THE PORCUPINE, Baker and Baker, grade 3 and up- kd 76 
Dog Stories 
WAIF, Youmans, grade 3 and up. 2 aes . tat 
LITTL E DOG MAC K, Youmans, grade 3 and up eee Ea es 1.20 
A Core of Every Part of the Curriculum Expressed 
With the Cream of Children’s Literature—THE CURRICULUM READERS 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON, Baker and Baker, grade 4 and up_ dis! 2S 
MAKING AMERICA, Baker and Baker, grade 5 and TU rian ickiacbalcxy aD 
OUR WORLD AND OTHE RS, Baker and Baker, grade 6 and up____________ .90 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD, Baker and Reed, grade 3 and up oo 
FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY, Baker and Reed, grade 2 and up- 61 


Wisconsin Representative: 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 9-10—Southern Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, Madison. 

Feb. 24-29—American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, St, Louis. 

April 5—Northeastern WTA Convention, at Fond 
du Lac. 

April 29-May 3—Study Conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Ed., at Milwaukee. 
May 4—Wisconsin History Teachers Conference, 

Memorial Union, Madison. 
June 30-July 4—Summer NEA, at Milwaukee. 


The annual mid-winter conferences are scheduled 
for St. Louis next month. The main event will be 
the American Association of School Administrators 
conference, starting on the 24th, but directly before 
or after some other groups are meeting in the same 
city. The National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics will meet in St. Louis on Feb, 22-23, dis- 
cussing ‘Mathematics for the Other-Than-College- 
Preparatory Student’. Details will be found in this 
month’s issue of The Mathematics Teacher. Any ques- 
tions concerning the meeting should be addressed to 
the National Council office at 525 W. 120th St., 
New York City. 


Milwaukee will be the hostess city to the Forty- 
seventh annual convention of the Association for 
Childhood Education, April 29—May 3. The Hotel 
Schroeder will be convention headquarters and local 
arrangements are under the direction of Dora M. 
von Briesen. “Broadening Educational Opportunities 
in Your School” is the convention theme. Meetings 
will be held throughout the day, ,with evening ses 
sions open to the public. The first speaker will be 
William Carr of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Ample opportunities will be provided for school 
visitations, discussions, and dinner conferences. 


The many Wisconsin teachers who have attended 
summer school at the University of Colorado will be 
interested to know that Dr. Harl R. Douglass, pro- 
fessor of education and chairman of the division of 
teacher training at the University of North Carolina, 
has been appointed director of the College of Educa- 
tion at Boulder. He succeeds Dr. Harold Benjamin, 
who resigned to go to the University of Maryland. 


Miss Marie Benson, commercial teacher at White- 
water STC, has been appointed state director of the 
department of business education of the NEA. 


School librarians in the suburban area of Milwau- 
kee have an interesting organization we knew nothing 
about until recently. For the past two years the libra- 
rarians of Cudahy, Racine, Shorewood, South Mil- 
waukee, Waukesha, Wauwatosa, West Allis, West 
Milwaukee, and Whitefish Bay, have met quite reg- 
ularly to discuss library problems. Last year they also 
met with the superintendents and principals of their 
localities to discuss a library survey. 

Lillian Davis is president, and Elsa Wernicke, 
secretary—treasurer. 


SPO Tiare T 


This year marks the fiftieth year of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, and with the western hemisphere drawing 
closer and closer together in these days of European 
conflict there is added significance to the observation 
of Pan American Day next April. Many Wisconsin 
schools will undoubtedly wish to direct student at- 
tention to this event, and we suggest that if you are 
interested you write the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for suitable material. They have sent 
us an outline of materials available, so if you wish 
it write the Washington office. 

Our faithful correspondent from Platteville STC 
reports that: The first meeting of the Platteville 
Schoolmen this fall was in the form of a steak fry 
(yum, yummy!) and general pow wow at the new 
lodge on the college farm. Few of the fifty members 
were absent when Head Cook and Bottle Washer 
Stoneman shouted: ‘Come and get it before we throw 
it away!’ Officers of the club are Luther Zellmer, 
president; Louis Bensend, vice-president; and Louis 
Struck, secretary—treasurer. 

“Local boy makes good" item: William T. Hatter, 
1937 graduate from Platteville STC and now teaching 
at Lodi, was chosen the outstanding blue trainee from 
Wisconsin in the CMTC at Camp McCoy last Nov. 
He was presented with a sabre by the American 
Legion in recognition of this achievement. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Williams, of Platteville, have 
left for a four months stay in Florida. Mr. Williams 
retired this spring as registrar at the state teachers 
college. 


The Commerce G-Vine is the name of a new pub- 
lication published monthly by and for the Milwaukee 
Commercial Teachers club. It goes to al] commercial 
teachers of the city, including business colleges, voca- 
tional school, and public schools. It looks like a 
good house organ. As the person who sent us the 
sample copy states: “We want to make our organiza- 
tion a bit more than a dinner club.” 


Oconto county village and city high school stu- 
dents had an opportunity during the first two weeks 
of last month to have their driving abilities tested, 
when County Traffic Officers Ted Cota and William 
Chesley held drivers’ clinics in each of the high 
schools of the county. About 460 boys and girls were 
tested. 

The county traffic officers are conducting a week 
of one-hour instructional classes in each high school, 
for all youngsters who will be eligible for drivers’ 
licenses next summer. 


Miss Louise W. Mears, geography teacher at 
Milwaukee STC, was recently invited to join the 
English Royal Society of Art for the encouragement 
of art, manufacture, and commerce. 

‘ 


Richland Center High school has one of the few 
school sponsored rifle clubs in the state. The club 
is affiliated with the National Rifle Association and 
expects to take part in national meets. Weekly meet- 
ings are held, with three out of four devoted to 
actual practice and the fourth to a study of the 
principles of safe handling of firearms. Meryl Doyle 
is faculty advisor of the group. 
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It's always gratifying to see a teacher honored be- 
fore he or she “goes to her last reward’. Such was 
a recent event staged at Lancaster to honor Mrs. Ellen 
Tennant, retired teacher who was celebrating her 80th 
birthday. More than 100 former pupils, and many 
other townspeople, attended the reception held in 
her honor. 


Many new buildings or additions are being opened 
this time of the year. We recently received a report 
from Somerset that their new building is completed 
and in use. The new unit supplements the high 
school and besides providing much-needed classroom 
space “it will provide one of the finest basketball 
courts in the northwestern part of the state’. 

Which all reminds us that we failed to note the 
new opening of the Shorewood Hills school outside 
of Madison this fall. For years the school has been 
crowded into two inadequate buildings, but this past 
summer, with federal assistance, the community built 
a new $100,000 unit consisting of four classrooms, 
manual training and home economics rooms in the 
half-basement, principal’s office, nurse’s room, library, 
and a large combination auditorium and stage. Kin- 
dergarten classes are held in one of the older build- 
ings, first and second grade in the second building, 
and grades 3—6 in the new plant. Principal Grace 
Pekel and her staff are enjoying more “elbow room”, 
and needless to say the community is equally pleased 
with its new school. 


The new addition to the Antigo Junior H.S, was 
opened to the public the 8th of this month. Many 
interesting new features are being tried out in the 
school, among them being a novel color arrangement 
in the classrooms. The color of each room is deter- 
mined by its location in the building, the object 
being to furnish sufficient reflection of light to give 
a contrast between what is seen in the room and 
the color observed when looking out of the window. 
Warm colors are used in rooms where the outdoor 
exposure gives the reflection from the green of the 
trees, while cool colors are used in rooms where 
the outdoor exposure is from a court or the side 
of a building which reflects warmth. Floors of asphalt 
tile are also in harmonizing colors. The whole color 
scheme is based upon experimental work done in 
the Nela laboratory of the General Electric Co. 





Madison West High school presented Booth Tark- 
ington’s Penrod last November, with Theodora Jax 
as director and “Dick” Cockrell, ninth grader, as 
the lead. 


Miss Bessie Mahoney, who has taught English 
in the Hartford High school for many years, has been 
forced to take a leave of absence because of ill health. 
Miss Mary Bettinger, a graduate of the U. of W.., is 
substituting during Miss Mahoney's absence. 


Principal John P. Ranzau, Nelma, informs us that 
after considerable searching for a new teacher this 
fall they secured “just what we needed’ in the 


personage of Francis Hellert, ’39 grad of Oshkosh . 


STC, who will not only teach the upper grades but 
also coach the first basketball team in the history 
of the school. 

Incidentally, Mr. Ranzau is a new man in the 
administrative field this year, having come from 
Wabeno. 


Miss Dorothy Jahn recently resigned her position 
as physical education instructor in the Richland 
Center High school, to accept a similar position at 
La Crosse Central. She is succeeded in Richland 
Center by Miss Catherine Schmidt, a recent grad of 
the U. of W. physical education course. 


Over 60 parents attended “back to school’ night 
at Lodi High school last Nov. as part of American 
Education Week. Regular classes on a_ short-time 
basis were held, after which movies were shown 
to the study hall groups. 


Recently Arnold Barnes, teacher at the Lincoln 
school in Salem township, Pierce county, was pretty 
nearly rattled literally as well as figuratively. While 
cleaning the basement in the school building he 
grabbed a table leg to move the table away from 
the wall, when he felt something coil around his 
arm. He jumped back (who wouldn't?) and dis- 
engaged what proved to be a rattler, which struck 
but fell short of its mark. After a lively battle with 
broom and shovel the snake was left for dead, but 
next morning the “remains’’ had disappeared, caus- 
ing Mr. Barnes to feel that the mate is lurking around 
looking for revenge. Nice job, this teaching. 





MISSOULA, MONTANA 
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WES 
TEAC H E R S AG E N CY Good teachers feng ee og Bee Bhe Tl departments, 


Member N.A.T.A. Certification book. free to members. 


particularly music. For early placement register with Huff's now— 
superior placement service for a quarter of a century. 




















TEACHERS We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 

AGENCY _ ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not 

CHICAGO only have the educational training and experience, but who also have ex- 

cellent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests 

Our Service Is of both executives and teachers. Early ae Proc is an advantage. Member 

Nationwide N.A.T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

oolttt year SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE witemver,, 

Good Positions 813 Lumber Hx., Minneapolis, Minn. At. 6763 Teachers’ 
Good Service We have them! Wire or phone Agencies 











“”” PARKER 


The best place for strong, well-qualified Wisconsin Teachers to secure 
expert personal help. Excellent photo reproductions at low cost. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEO. R. RAY, Owner and Mgr. Since 1929 
For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 
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Miss Flora Jane Macdonald, first vice president 
of the WEA last year, was on a soft-food diet several 
days early last month as a result of a tonsillectomy. 


The Western Wisconsin Schoolmasters club isn’t 
just a dinner club, if one is to judge the group on 
the program outlined this year. The Problem of the 
Year is ‘To what extent should there be an abandon- 
ment on the secondary level of the traditional cate- 
gory of subjects—with special reference to the small 
Wisconsin High school ?” 

The first meeting of the year introduced the sub- 
ject by way of a discussion led by A. R. Page of 
the state department, based upon the report of the 
state committee on small high schools. The second 
meeting, held at La Crosse last month, revolved 
around the subject ‘What has been the results of 
two experiments to reorganize the secondary school 
curriculum in the direction of abandonment of the 
traditional subjects?” with V. H. Sorensen describing 
the Williams Bay experiment and Supt. G. M. Wiley 
telling the group how the La Crosse Central Junior 
High school has conducted an experiment with a 
fused English and social science curriculum. 

Officers of the Western Schoolmasters club are: 
William Bruce, president; H. Knudtson, West Salem, 
chairman of the program committee; E. Knutson, 
Westby, vice president; and E. L. Walters, La Crosse 
STC, secretary—treasurer. 


Exchange teaching has its pleasures, but also its 
hazards in time of war. Recently Secretary Plenzke 
received a Christmas card from Miss Cecelia Howe, 
Janesville, former vice-president of the WEA, who 
is spending the year (at least she hopes its only 
one year) in England as exchange teacher. She writes 
that she is enjoying her experience a great deal, but 
is rather concerned as to how she will return to the 
States in case war continues after her year of teaching 
is up. 

Willis Boss, Superior, was to be an exchange 
teacher in Cardiff, Wales, but he got no farther 
than Norway when war broke out and he returned 
to resume his teaching at Superior. Paul H. Emery, 
who came to Superior from Walés, was instructed 
to return—so that exchange plan “went up in 
smoke”’, 


Dr. Irving Mauer, president of Beloit college, was 
recently re-elected president of the Association of 
Wisconsin Presidents and Deans, following a meet- 
ing of that body in Milwaukee the latter part of 
November. Dean J. C. Graham, Ripon college, was 
named secretary—treasurer. 


A meeting for state graded teachers and teachers of 
village grade schools of the First District of Dane 
county was held at the Sunnyside school, near 
Madison, on November 18. The program included 
discussions on reading, safety, and recent trends 
in elementary education. Some time in the afternoon 
was devoted to a discussion of special projects car- 
tied on by teachers of the group. The report card, 
units of work, graphing testing results, and first 
gtade programs were some of the topics discussed. 


Miss Janet Cody, principal of the Roosevelt school, 
Janesville, and a member of the Janesville public 
school faculty for more than 47 years, resigned the 
latter part of November. Miss Virginia Johnston, 
Principal of the old Jefferson school, will serve as 
Roosevelt principal for the remainder of the present 
school term. 








LEAP YEAR Accord- 


1288. 
ing to a Scottish law, any eligible man who 
received a proposal of marriage from any un- 
married woman had to accept or pay a fine. 


AA = KILLED during 1938, latest avail- 
able information reveals, were about 13,500 
children under fifteen. No wonder safety edu- 
cation has become one of the most important 
units in the curriculum. THE HEALTHY LIFE 
SERIES, A Course in Safety Education by 
Fowlkes, Jackson, and Jackson, presents a 
complete treatment of safety in its natural, 
inseparable relationship to health. 


AY PROPAGANDA — what is it? 
How can it be recognized? One way is through 
unbiased teaching of American history in high 
school. In Historic CURRENTS IN CHANGING 
AMERICA, Carman, Kimmel, and Walker dared 
to attempt—and have achieved truth. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“MEANINGFUL RELATIONSHIPS, SUPER- 
SEDING MECHANICAL DRILLS, REDUCE TRIAL 
AND ERROR IN READING LESSONS. READING 
EXPERIENCES MUST BE MEANINGFUL TO LAY 
THE FOUNDATION FOR MATURE READING 
SKILLS, ESTABLISH CORRECT READING HABITS, 
AND BUILD FAVORABLE READING ATTITUDES,” 

—Dr. Gertrude Hildreth 














ya Mh THE NEW Winston primary 
series, EASY GROWTH IN READING, is carrying 
Dr. Hildreth’s reading program to every part of 
the United States. Collaborating are the read- 
ing specialists, Allie Lou Felton, Mabel Hender- 
son, and Alice Meighen and a group of prom- 
inent authors, editors, and artists. 


Ay TRULY “big business.” Each year 
$2,650,000,000 is invested in education in the 
United States. 


APY JUST RELEASED, How 10 


Reap AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINTS by Owens and 
Slingluff, is the WINSTON contribution to the 
program for developing aviation workers. 


The JOHN C. WIN AWaee),'| COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—~— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 1 DALLAS T LOS ANGELES 
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Harry Gossage, school attendance officer in Osh- 
kosh, resigned last November because of ill health. 


A dandy little mimeographed bulletin is put out 
by the 6th graders at the Jones school, Wausau, 
under the title The Jones Trumpet, with Jeanette 
Hirsch as editor. It’s published every four weeks, 
with all material prepared by the students of the 
Jones school and edited by the 6th graders. There's 
even a Kiddie’s Korner of work done by the first 
and second graders. 


The Wisconsin Association of Supervising Teach- 
ers has gotten out an interesting directory this year, 
which not only gives the names of the members of 
the association but also contains some valuable his- 
torical material concerning rural supervision in Wis- 
consin, and sketches the methods by which schools 
were conducted from the time of the passage of the 
school law in 1839. 


Miss Maybell G. Bush of the State Dept., and 
Miss Edna Hood, Kenosha, spoke before the ele- 
mentary section of the World Federation aboard the 
S.S. Rotterdam in July. 


Who said manual training was a boys’ course? 
Down at Union Grove it’s far from that, as girls 
have learned to wield the hammers and saws with 
the best of them. They are also learning the art of 
interior painting and color schemes by actually paint- 
ing panels, and in dozens of other ways they are 
learning to fix things around the house. They worked 
shoulder to shoulder with the boys when they re- 
made the manual arts quarters this fall. It’s all fun, 
and Principal A. F. Ruzicka, who has charge of the 
manual arts work, has as much fun as the boys and 
girls themselves. 


A new auditorium and academic unit to the Ocono- 
mowoc High school was completed last November 
and dedicated on the 24th of that month. State Supt. 
Callahan gave the main address of the evening. Hon- 
ored guests were State Senator Freehoff and Assem- 
blyman Ludvigsen. The dedication was commemorated 
po a special supplement to the Oconomowoc Enter- 

r1Se@. 


Supt. A. J. Henkel, Portage, was elected president 
of the South Central athletic conference last Novem- 
ber. Other officers: Supt. W. R. Bruce, Sparta, vice- 
president; and Supt. B. L. Greenfield, Viroqua, 
secretary. 


D. R. Rice, former superintendent of schools at 
Beloit, dropped in our office the other day and told 
us about an interesting Dramatic Film service he is 
promoting among schools. He is securing the distri- 
bution rights on certain films of marked educational 
value and releasing them to schools for a nominal 
sum. Most administrators in the state are being con- 
tacted by Mr. Rice through personal calls or by mail. 





REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
for State of Wisconsin 
SCHUYLER DOBSON COMPANY 


School Book Publishers 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














The West Allis mayoralty campaign may have a 
school touch next spring with possible entry of 
Paul J. Bast, teacher at the West Allis High school 
for the past 19 years. 


Films on War and American Neutrality, an anno- 
tated bibliography of twelve selected 16-mm. sound 
motion pictures dealing with backgrounds of the 
present war situation and American neutrality, has 
recently been published by the Motion Picture Project 
of the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. It is a mimeographed 
bulletin of 48 pages, selling for 25¢. Direct orders 
to the Washington address. 


Some Milwaukee teacher news: 

The Milwaukee Teachers’ association sponsored an 
evening excursion to Chicago to see the Masterpieces 
of Italian Art at the Art Institute, Friday, Decem- 
ber 15. The party left at 5:00 P. M., had dinner at 
the cafeteria of the Art Institute, enjoyed the exhibit 
and were guests of Dudley Crafts Watson at his 
illustrated lecture on The Rome of Michael Angelo. 
They returned to Milwaukee soon after midnight. 

Industry and Education had a get-together at the 
regular December meeting of Milwaukee Teachers’ 
ass’n December 13 when the employment managers 
of three of the largest concerns in the state talked 
to the teachers about ‘Producer and Consumer Edu- 
cation’. The speakers were Cavanaugh Downey, Wis- 
consin State Employment Office; Albert Pfieffer of 
The Harnischfeger Corporation; and Arnold Nielson 
of the Wisconsin Electric Power Company. The pro- 
gram was arranged by William Kesselman, Walker 
Junior High school. 

Milwaukee teachers toured the Safety Building re- 
cently after hearing a talk by District Attorney Her- 
bert C. Steffes on mahariajuna. This was under the 
direction of the M. T. A. Committee on Character 
Education and was directed by Josephine McQuillan. 

An original play depicting the life of Casimir 
Pulaski and written by Pearl Richards an English 
teacher at Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, with the 
collaboration of Raymond Michalek, also of that 
faculty, was presented in the new school auditorium 
December 15th and 16th a week after the dedication 
of the new school. 

Milwaukee teachers who attended the World Fed- 
eration of Teachers’ associations sessions on the Rot- 
terdam last summer showed their colored movies and 
the attractive things they purchased, at a Travel Tea 
at the Wisconsin Hotel, December 9. They were 
Louise Snyder, Anne Moran, Gertrude Knight, Ger- 
trude Bullock and Marion Crowley. 


The Walworth County Teachers association held 
its annual meeting Thursday evening November 16 
in the School for the Deaf, Delavan. The meeting 
started with a banquet in the school dining room, 
and the program was held in the auditorium. An 
address on “Democracy in the School” was given by 
Dr. Rex Mitchell, President of the State Teachers 
College, La Crosse. Dr. Mitchell emphasized the 
need for teaching an understanding of the principles 
of democracy. Musical numbers included a tuba solo 
by Miss Dorothy Chamberlain, Whitewater, and vocal 
solos by Miss Helen Diedrich, Elkhorn, and Miss 
Jean Radebaugh, Walworth. Superintendent Robert A. 
Parker, Whitewater, president of the association, pre- 
sided. 253 teachers were in attendance. 

The newly elected officers of the association for 
1940-1941 are Chester H. Byrnes, East Troy, presi- 
dent; Robert E. Parker, Darien, vice-president; Jose- 
phine Turner, Elkhorn, secretary-treasurer. 
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Teachers of speech will find benefit in a new 
study aid, ‘Better Speech’, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of debating and public discussion, University 
Extension Division, Madison. Accompanying a special 
article by Professor Gladys L. Borchers, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, on “Effective Speech: A Uni- 
versal Need”, are references to the best available 
literature on good speech, the voice, pronunciation, 
conversation, and public speaking and discussion. 

Many books, pamphlets and periodicals are cited; 
these are available from the debating department or 
the state traveling library. The study aid is sent 
by the debating department for 10 cents to cover costs. 


Wisconsin contributors and their points of view 
occupy conspicuous space in the December Journal 
of the NEA. We note: President Dykstra’s ‘The 
Challenge of the Hard Road”; Supt. Hugh Bonar's 
“Citizenship Recognition Day’; and Miss Helen B. 
Goetsch’s “Inequality of College Opportunity”. This 
issue of the NEA Journal also carries a good article 
on salary schedules. 


It looks as though there will be a lot of stiff peda- 
gogical muscles around Kewaunee County this winter, 
as the county teachers, under Marvin Sibilsky, have 
formed a basketball team. Besides Sibilsky the fol- 
lowing are team members: Harvey Hruska, Ernest 
Storm, Adrian O’Konski, Marvin Sticka, Fritz 
Opicka, Quentin Cmeyla, and Joe Havel. 


A new course called “Typewriting for Personal 
Use” is being given this year to the students of 
Glenbeulah High School. The course, open to first 
and second year students, is being taught by 
Dwight Dudley. 


1940 officers of the Wisconsin High School For- 
ensic association are: Howard M. Lyon, Chippewa 
Falls; Thomas J. McGlynn, De Pere; and Charles 
Jahr, Elkhorn. 


Wausau teachers always hear a number of good 
speakers, for the Wausau Local really plans a high 
class program, but this year the organization hit a 
new high by having both U. S. Senator Alexander 
Wiley and Mayor La Guardia of New York as 
speakers. 


The first of a series of Educational Conferences 
sponsored by the Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
association was held at Waupun Nov. 25. “Everyday 
Problems in School Administration’’ was the topic 
under consideration. The purpose of the series is to 
extend the services of the association to its mem- 
bers in providing monthly meetings for various 
groups throughout the year, culminating in the dis- 
trict convention of the entire association next spring. 
A second conference, on English, was held at New 
London on Dec. 16, and future meetings are as 
follows: Social Science, at West De Pere, Jan. 20; 
Manual Arts and Home Ec., at Plymouth, Feb. 17; 
Science, at Berlin, March 16; and the District Con- 
vention, at Fond du Lac, April 5. 


The Marinette County Local reports a fine meeting 
on Nov. 15, held at Wausaukee. Main speaker of 
the evening was Dr. H. Barnes of Marinette, who 
talked about his trip to the Antarctic with Byrd. 
Following a program of group singing and solos by 
Miss Ellen West, Niagara pianist, and Warren 
Nichel, Amberg, vocalist, the meeting broke up into 
sectional conferences to discuss specialized teaching 
problems. 





What are they = 


e North, South, East, West... tele- 
grams and letters have been pouring in. 
And through them all runs the same 
refrain: “Congratulations on the grand 
new ride. You've really got something 
there!” 

Of course, there’s praise for other 
improvements — Finger-Tip Gearshift, 
Controlled Ventilation, Sealed-Beam 
Head-lamps—and the rest. But the big- 
gest news is the RIDE! 

Cold words can’t describe it. You can 
say it’s a combination of softer springs 
and the new ride-stabilizer on 85-hp 
models—of improved shock absorbers— 
of deep, soft “Floating-Edge” Seat 
Cushions. 

But there’s only one way to know 


ing about 


“WHAT A MARVELO 










the new Fords? 


US RIDE! 


| 





how skilfully all those things have been 
blended into serene and soothing com- 
fort. That’s to feel it for yourself! 

Borrow a new Ford V-8 from any 
Ford dealer. Let those eight s-m-o-o-t-h 
cylinders whisk you away from the 
boulevards into the backwoods. Turn 
the wheel over to some one else and 
ride the roughest roads in the rear seat. 

You’ll find yourself measuring com- 
fort for the first time in terms of the 
noises you can’t hear, fhe bumps you 
can’t feel. 


FORD V-8 for 1940 


With 22 Important Improvements 
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“American Education and the War in Europe’’ is 
a statement issued by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission early in October. It was published in full 
in the November issue of the NEA Journal and has 
been printed in pamphlet form at 10¢ a copy. It has 
been used extensively by superintendents, principals, 
teachers and study groups. Many boards of education 
have purchased sufficient quantities to distribute to 
every employe. Approximately 330,000 copies are al- 
ready in circulation. 


The 1940 Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators is entitled “Safety Educa- 
tion’. It is now in the final stages of preparation and 
will be available about February 10. 


The Progressive Education Association and the 
NEA are appointing a “Commission for Education 
and Resources”. The purpose of the Commission is 
to make available for use in social science classes 
of secondary schools and colleges, analyses of na- 
tional resources made under the direction of state 
planning commissions and similar boards. 


“The Economic Basis of Free Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy,” coordinated with the trilogy already 
published by the Educational Policies Commission, 
will deal with the questions: “Do our schools ‘earn 
their keep’ in an economic sense? What educational 
program will result in the maximum economic effi- 
ciency of the American people?” 


THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE N.E.A. 








President Amy H. Hinrichs recently spent a week 
at the Headquarters Office in Washington working 
on plans for the program of the Milwaukee meeting, 
June 30—July 4, 1940. In addition to the usual meet- 
ings of the Representative Assembly and the general 
evening sessions, President Hinrichs hopes to have 
an unusual number of conferences, discussion groups 
and seminars dealing with vital problems facing our 
profession. 


In the next NEA Notes will appear Wisconsin's 
membership record as of December 31, 1939. Figures 
for November showed paid members in May 31, 
1939, of 6,112 and in November, 4,182. In order 
to make the Honor Roll, which calls for an increase 
of 10%, Wisconsin needs 2,541. 

It is hoped that many Locals will become active 
in a membership campaign in the New Year as 
the time for the NEA Convention approaches. To 
those joining now, the December Journal will be 
sent free. 

The Teachers of Wisconsin wish to make their 
welcome to the teachers of the United States 100%. 
“Calling all Wisconsin Teachers! Come in, Wisconsin 
Teachers !” 


All NEA publications mentioned above which are 
available now or forthcoming may be purchased from 
The National Education Association, Washington, 





Christmas meant something special to the children 
attending the Pheasant Branch state graded school in 
Dane county this year, for they had the thrill of 
bringing joy into the lives of children less fortunate 
than themselves. Instead of making gifts for parents 
the children, under the direction of Principal Ida 
Reidels and Julia Zillier, made dolls and toys for 
the crippled children at the state hospital, at Madison, 
and for the poor children of the city of Madison. 
Old dolls were taken to the fire stations in Madison, 
where they were repaired and given to the poor; 
pennies, nickles and dimes were saved and new toys 
were purchased for the crippled children, while the 
primary grades made large scrapbooks. All of the 
closing day of school was spent in wrapping pack- 
ages, and then all the children had the thrill of 
having their contributions turned over to children 
far from their homes, many bed-ridden, and all un- 
able to enjoy the activities of normal boys and girls. 

Principal Reidels also tells us of an interesting 
school project which might well be copied in other 
rural schools. Through government assistance, in sup- 
plying a cook and food in the form of surplus com- 
modities, the school is able to serve noon-day hot 
lunches to all the children. This was started on 
Dec. 1, which meant that the Pheasant Branch school 
was the first school in the county to render this 
service. The Parent-Teacher organization has assisted 
by supplying food items not contributed by the gov- 
ernment. Parents as well as teachers are enthusiastic 
about this health program, whereby all pupils are 
assured of getting good food during the middle of 
their school day. 


Waterloo High school is having an addition built, 
to consist of a Farm Shop and an overhead, enclosed 
passageway, connecting the new building with the 
old. The passage will be heated and used for locker 
space. 


Miss Francis Jelinek has sent us some material on 
the forthcoming convention of the National League 
of Teachers’ associations, at St. Louis, Feb. 25-27, 
and while lack of space prevents us from printing 
the program in its entirety we are pleased to call 
attention to the highlights of this important meeting. 

The conference will open Sunday afternoon with 
a tea at convention headquarters, in the Statler Hotel, 
where all meetings of the organization will be held. 
Monday afternoon reports of committees and round- 
table discussions on Teacher Competence, Cooperation 
Between Urban and Rural Teachers, and Education 
and Economic Problems will be held, with Dr. John 
C. Almack as consultant. After a late afternoon tea 
and travel movie the conventioners will hear Mrs. 
Georgia Clifford, of Washington Univ., St. Louis. 
Tuesday morning Dr. Maycie Southall of Peabody 
college will address the group, after which a round- 
table discussion on Building a Strong Profession wiil 
be held. Discussions on reading, school support, 
tenure, and retirement will also be part of the 
convention program. 


Built around the theme “The Relationship Be- 
tween the School and the Community” the Merrill 
High school sponsored a fine open-house program 
this fall. The community responded in a fine man- 
ner and those in charge had reason to feel that the 
program was of great value in bringing the school 
closer to the citizens of Merrill. 

Miss Anderson was in charge of the program, 
which was highlighted by short talks by Supt. 
Brooks, Mr. Reynolds, president of the school board, 
Jim Freiberg, president of the senior class, and rep- 
resentative citizens. Following the formal program 
there was a general mixer in the gym, where parents 
had an opportunity of meeting the teachers of theif 
children. 
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Now, here IS a record—and one of which the 
Bartz family of the town of York in Clark County 
can well be proud! Five daughters of Mrs. Alfred 
Bartz are teachers in Clark County schools, and all 
of them received their early education in the county 
in which they are now teaching. The five girls who 
combine their teaching efforts to establish this unique 
record are Evelyn, Mrs. Irma West, Gertrude, Lenore, 
and Mildred. Mrs. Bartz herself was a teacher in 
Clark county schools before her marriage, so it is 
evident that she and her daughters have made a 
tremendous contribution to education in their home 
county. 


Plymouth reports a very successful celebration of 
American Education Week this year. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the parents of grade students, and 30 per 
cent of parents of high school students visited school 
during the week. One evening was set aside so that 
citizens could view exhibits and demonstrations in 
the classrooms and participate in a public forum in 
the high school assembly. The discussion was con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of R. L. Laufenberg, 
speech instructor, on such subjects as “Why Does 
Education Cost So Much?” Each visitor received an 
attractive mimeographed bulletin compiled by Supt. 
Senty, and similar booklets were distributed to 
Kiwanis guests when they held their noon luncheon 
in the home ec. department of the high school. 

A good share of the public interest in American 
Education Week in Plymouth was aroused by the 
window displays arranged under the direction of 
Miss Jane Foeller, assisted by Vernon Zimmerman, 
A. H. Splitgerber, and Norman Kahl. We have Miss 
Vera Carlyle to thank for an interesting account of 
the school’s activity during American Education Week. 


Among those receiving advanced degrees from the 
University of Minnesota at the end of the fall quar- 
ter, December 21, was Mrs. Nettie Stokes Walsh, 
wife of Supt. Joseph Walsh, Lancaster, who was 
granted the degree Master of Arts. Supt. and Mrs. 
Walsh have pursued most of their graduate study 
together, often taking many of the same courses. 
While Mrs. Walsh has specialized ‘in English and 
general education, Mr. Walsh has concentrated his 
energies in Educational Administration and sociology. 

“Trends in Literature Instruction in American Sec- 
ondary Education from 1635 to 1940” is the title of 
Mrs. Walsh’s thesis, which is a detailed and illumi- 
nating research study of 156 pages, prompted by a 
number of years of experience teaching literature and 
English. Doctor Dora V. Smith, who is considered 
the country’s leading authority on the teaching of 
reading and English, was the adviser. The university 
telease also notes that Mrs. Walsh received her B. A. 
degree from the University of Wisconsin where she 
majored in English and the modern languages, and 
that she has studied at Columbia in New York and 
at the Universities of Chicago and Southern 
California. 


On the 20th of this month the Alumni Association 
of the Milwaukee STC Band and the music depart- 
ment of the college are sponsoring the fourth annual 
state festival music clinic, and all Wisconsin school 
music teachers and administrators are cordially in- 
vited to attend. The conference will start at noon, 
with afternoon conferences on a cappella, band, and 
orchestra music. A dinner and discussion will close 
the conference. Make reservations for the dinner 
(75¢) with Carle Oltz, Milwaukee STC, as soon as 
Possible. 


Additional 100%ers Through December 30 


Belleville — Black Earth (for 16th consecutive 
year) — Brooklyn—Brown County—Cambridge— 
Cobb—E. Dane County—W. Dane County State 
Graded Schools: (Lakewood, Shorewood, Silver 
Springs, Badger, Pheasant Branch, Paoli, Men- 
dota Beach) —Deertield — Door County — Evans- 
ville—Florence—Grand View (Bayfield County) 
S.G. School—Howard’s Grove—Iron River—Maz- 
omanie Grades—McAllister (Marinette County) 
S.G. School — Middleton — Milwaukee County— 
Milwaukee S.T.C. — Minong — Mondovi—Monroe 
County — Mukwonago — Nelma — Norwalk — 
Oregon—Prairie Farm—Racine County School of 
Agriculture (". . . for at least the 23 years I 
have been superintendent here... E. A. Polley”) 
— Rock County — Shullsburg — Somerset — Sun 
Prairie—Taylor County Normal—Verona — Wal- 
worth County Rural & S.G. Schools—Wauzeka— 
West Allis—Wonewoc. 


NECROLOGY 
* WEA Member at Time of Death 


Henry C. Boers, 75, a principal in the Milwaukee 
school system for 48 years, died at his home on 
Nov. 30. He had been principal of the Forest Home 
Avenue school for 42 years, prior to his retirement 
from teaching in 1936. A remarkable attendance rec- 
ord was established by Mr. Boers through all the 
years of his teaching, as he missed only one month 
in 48 years on account of illness. 


Anton P. Minsart, 68, for 37 years a public school 
teacher in Wisconsin and for 18 years prior to his 
retirement in 1936 a teacher of chemistry and head 
of the science department of Wausau Senior High 
school, died at his home in Green Bay Dec. 1, after 
an illness of several years. Prior to his long teaching 
record in Wausau Mr. Minsart started the high 
school at Wilmot and later was principal of the Blue 
River and Oakwood schools. 


*Miss Laura M. Brill, 46, a teacher in Milwaukee 
since 1916 and during the past four years principal 
at the Wright St. and Silver Spring schools, died at 
her home in Milwaukee Dec. 5. Miss Brill was one 
of the first Milwaukee teachers to develop social and 
vocational guidance in the schools and to use the 
library method of teaching history. 


*Miss Maud Heitz, 56, principal of the North 
graded school in Monroe for the past 10 years, died 
suddenly in her home at Monroe Dec. 8 as a result 
of a heart attack. She had been a teacher in Monroe 
for 25 years prior to her death. 


Miss Caroline Zeininger, for many years a teacher 
of languages in the Janesville High school prior to 
her retirement in 1923, died at a home of friends in 
Janesville on Dec. 11, after an illness of long 
duration. 


*Miss Caroline Barbour, 69,‘head of the kinder- 
garten—primary department at Superior STC and in- 
ternationally known for her work in kindergarten 
education, died at Minneapolis Dec. 11, after a short 
illness. For two years Miss Barbour served as presi- 
dent of the International Kindergarten union and 
played an important part when the union was 
changed to the Association of Childhood Education. 
She joined the faculty of Superior STC in 1902. 
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IMPORTANT ADDITIONS 10 THE 1940-42 SCHOOL LIBRARY LIST 





































Ten New Raiabie new books just added to 
i i ibr. ist: 
Beckley r Cardy Books the Wisconsin School Library List 
Added to Wisconsin Science 
School Library List ‘<i 
SCIENCE PROBLEMS 
NEW TITLES 1940-1941 Bks. 1, 2, 3—Grades 7-9 
No. Title Price Social Studies 
6952 Bunny and the Garden (Cloth) $0.49 CENTERVILLE 
6958 Bunny and the Garden WITHOUT MACHINERY 
(Paper) ~---------------- 24 Grades 3-4 
ol Mewes ee Nagpal Pro - THE OLD WORLD PAST AND PRESENT 
6622 From Little Acorns and Other THE NEW WORLD PAST AND PRESENT 
Plays —_----------------- ‘94 Grades 5-8 
6965 Home Is Fun inliimracite thai, Sa A 
6730 Peter and Nancy in Australia .84 Reading and Language 
7207 Peter and Nancy in Mexico, LORNA DOONE 
Cent. America, and Canada_ .84 WHEN WASHINGTON DANCED 
6705 School Auditorium Programs 1.35 for slow upper-grade readers 
7150 Story Pictures of Clothing, GROWTH IN READING 
Shelter, and Tools ~------ .86 Bks. 1, 9—Grades 7-8 
6642 wag i! : Mad of Our er Pooley-Walcott- Grey 
| ja ee eaten 15 
6643 Story Pictures of Transpor- HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH FOR BOYS 
tation and Communication  .83 p oi Ne . 
Send for our latest illustrated Wisconsin Library ooley-Kibbe-Labrant 
List catalog and 1940-1941 supplement. For additional information write 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Scott Ansley, Wisconsin Rep, 623 S. Wabash Chicago, Ill. 








is on the 
1940-42 Wisconsin Library List 
Nos. 6684 to 6691 


EIGHT COLORFUL 
STORYBOOKS 


attract pupils and serve a double purpose 


1. Teach Safety 
2. Give Practice Reading 







PUT The Road to Safety ON YOUR SCHOOL 
LIBRARY LIST AND IN EVERY CLASS ROOM 
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An early fall publication which should have been 
reviewed before is Science Problems, Book Three 
(Beauchamp, Mayfield and West, Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 752 pages, $1.68 list), which is a part of the 
Basic Studies in Science Program series. 

Examination of Science Problems, Book Three, 
shows at once that the authors have approached ninth- 
grade science with the fresh point of view which dis- 
tinguishes the first two books of the series. 

“How Do Living Things Behave?” is the opening 
unit of Science Problems, Book Three, and many 
teachers will be glad to see this subject, with its 
emphasis on human behavior, given the prominence 
it deserves. But, it is the development of the unit 
itself which is particularly noteworthy; unlike much 
material dealing with thinking and behavior, it is 
neither difficult nor vague. In the introductory exer- 
cises and throughout the unit the authors constantly 
draw on familiar experiences of the pupil. Simple 
experiments, exercises, and problems to solve provide 
additional concrete experience as a basis for under- 
standing the major ideas. Applying what has been 
learned to interpreting new situations is emphasized, 
and special practice is provided in the additional 
exercises which conclude the unit. 

Science Problems, Book Three, like the two preced- 
ing books, uses large print on large pages, many 
understandable teaching pictures, and an informal 
language style—all of which aids the clear focus 
on basic science principles which are involved in 
the understanding of large environmental questions. 

With the publication of Book Three, it is evident 
that the Science Problems series is well integrated 
from book to book, as well as from .unit to unit. For 
example, Unit 11 of Book Three is concerned with 
the problem ‘How Have Living Things Developed 
on the Earth?” In Units 4 and 5 of Book One, “How 
Do Heating and Cooling Change Materials?” and 
“How Can One Kind of Substance Change into 
Another Kind?” the pupil was introduced to basic 
principles of contraction, expansion, and chemical 
change. In Unit 3 of Book Two “What Causes the 
Earth’s Surface to Change?” was studied. Thus the 
earlier units lay a foundation for the more complex 
environmental problems of Book Three. 

The foreword to the student, “How Are You 
Changing?” is interesting in suggesting the social 
point of view of the authors. They mention some 
of the limitations of science as well as its triumphs 
and say, “Remember, then, as you study, that science 
is not solving all the problems of the world. Science 
is used by men, and the results of its use will only 
be good to the extent that men are wise and good.” 
Throughout the series they attempt to give the 
pupil a perspective on science and scientific methods 
as well as to present science facts and principles. 


Language Arts for Modern Youth (Cassell, Ober- 
holtzer, and Bruner, Charles E. Merrill Co., Chicago. 
Book I for 7th grade, 400 pages, $1.20 list; Book II 
for 8th grade, 416 pages, $1.20 list; and Book III 
for 9th grade, 420 pages, $1.20 list), is a new series 
of texts reflecting the modern approach to the teach- 
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ing of English. As our mode of expression has 
changed with the advent of radio, the movies, forums, 
etc., there is a growing need for a new approach to 
English instruction, with teachers thinking in terms 
of the needs of individual boys and girls rather than 
in terms of specific items of language to be taught. 
The school must teach children to cope with life 
as it is lived today and not as it was lived a hundred 
years ago. This series does just that—it provides 
material for teachers who desire a functional curric- 
ulum in the language arts. 

The series follows a similar plan throughout the 
three books. Part one of each book gives the student 
help in carrying out more effectively the activities 
in which he normally engages both in school and 
out of school, while the second part of each book 
provides him with lessons which present technical 
knowledge as well as provide directed practice for 
acquiring specific skills and desirable habits of 
speaking and writing. 

In every way the authors and artists have at- 
tempted to make the books interesting as well as 
informative. The text is full of short narratives and 
the illustrations, especially the very clever cartoons 
so liberally used, will have a natural appeal to junior 
high school students. 


As we have reminded our readers from time to 
time, the Silver Burdett Co. is publishing some highly 
informative pamphlets on vital public questions in 
the series known as Public Affairs Pamphlets. Cor- 
rectly speaking the pamphlets are published by the 
Public Affairs Committee and the Foreign Policy 
Association, ahd distributed through the Silver Bur- 
dett Co. All of the pamphlets are $0.10 per copy. 

Two new ones released this fall are This Problem 
of Food and Jobs After Forty. The first of these 
pamphlets reminds the public that in spite of liv- 
ing in a land of plenty millions of Americans are 
not getting the food necessary to maintain health. 
Not only is there malnutrition due to poverty, but 
millions spend money on foods which are not of 
maximum benefit to them. Food faddists are espe- 
cially scored. It is pointed out how people in other 
countries eat better on less money spent. Sound advice 
on diet is given in This Problem of Food. 

Jobs After Forty presents the plight of people half 
through life who are cast off from industry and un- 
able to find employment. Reasons for this fact are 
given the reader of this very fine pamphlet, ideal 
for use in high school social science classes. 

Other pamphlets in the series deal with public 
health, the cooperative movement, schools, taxes, and 
many other subjects. Write Silver Burdett, Chicago, 
for further information. . 


McKnight and McKnight of Bloomington, IIl., has 
always emphasized the practical angle of education, 
with many fine texts directly related to the vocational 
fields. This year they have published a number of 
books intended to give students an idea of what 
certain vocational fields demand by way of training 
and what type of work is done in specific fields. The 
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A PENNY POST CARD REQUEST 
For Circulars #29 and {61 


Will bring you descriptions 
of contents of 


IN LITTLE AMERICA WITH BYRD 
and 
SMILING HILL FARM 


Numbers 6881 and 6966 in the 

1940-1942 State Library List 
You may give yourself and your pu- 
pils the pleasure of these two attrac- 


tive and interesting books by including 
them in your library orders. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 














fields covered in the samples sent us are Woods (20¢ 
list), Sheet Metal (20¢ list), Clothing (24¢ list), 
Planning and Drafting (20¢ list), Electricity (24¢ 
list), and Foods (24¢ list). All of these books, as 
a part of the Practical Arts series, are in the nature 
of workbooks, with pretests, short experiments, and 
review as a means of checking on factual knowledge 
in the specific areas covered. 

Continuing the idea of pupil guidance the Mc- 
Knight people have published a helpful little booklet 
of 94 pages to help the freshman student orient 
himself in high school work and high school life. It 
is called Making Good in High School (48¢ list). 
Many schools could use this book to good advantage. 


Another attempt to give high school students an 
understanding of vocational demands in specific areas 
of employment is to be found in a series of eight 
pamphlets under the title of Occupational Guidance 
for Youth (Harlow Pub. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. Price of each pamphlet is 25¢ or $3.00 for 
the entire series). Three have already been published: 
Finding Yourself, Primary Production, and Conver- 
sion and Repair. The series will be completed this 
month with the publication of Distribution, Social 
Coordination and Control, Home Extension, Fine and 
Recreational Arts, and Clerical Occupations. 

The pamphlet we have seen, Finding Yourself, is 
a rather general over-view of the national employ- 
ment picture; what jobs are coming up and which 
fields are going down. Some of the chapters seemed 
to be padded with tédo many generalities, but pos- 
sibly later pamphlets will be a bit more specific as 
to demands of certain occupations. We suggest that 
those of our readers who are interested in the field 
of vocational guidance keep their eyes on this series 
—it has possibilities. 


While strictly not a book review, the above men- 
tion of books on vocational guidance prompts us to 
pass on a notice received at this office recently con- 
cerning a new vocational magazine called JOBS AND 
CAREERS printed at Mt. Morris, Ill., with Marian E. 
Price as publisher. We are informed that this new 
magazine is a successor to a publication of similar 
name which “went on the rocks’ several years ago. 
The present publishers merely bought the name, and 
have no connection with the old organization. The 
magazine, with 10 issues per year, offers a digest 
on vocations, and trends in occupational changes. We 
suggest you write the publishers for further infor- 
mation.—Ed. 


Three recently published text-workbooks in Eng- 
lish come from the presses of the McCormick- 
Mathers Co. of Wichita, Kansas, under the title of 
Essentials in English, Laboratory Method, by Smith 
and McAnulty. Each book is composed of 192 pages, 
lists at $0.80 per copy, and is suitable for use in 
the following grades: book I, 9th or 10th grades; 
book II, 10th or 11th grades; and book III, 11th 
or 12th grades. In keeping with the best principles 
of workbook construction these books provide ample 
opportunity for drills, tests, and daily recitations. 
Each book is a semester's course, complete with in- 
structional material and examples covering grammat 
and sentence structure, spelling, punctuation, and oral 
and written composition. Each book has with it 4 
set of tests, keyed, and enough sets of the student's 
check cards to use the Laboratory Method, with 
quantity orders of 10 or more workbooks. 
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